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£2,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


‘TATLER 


With Sporting and Country House Supplement. 
Vel, ih No. 486 London, September 14, 1910 eae Seer acne | 


EVERY ROOM IN EVERY HOUSE, Every Schoolroom, all City Offices 
and Business Premises should be daily DISINFECTED by spraying 


~Sanitas,- 


FLUID 
The ONLY DISINFECTANT fully qualified for household 
uce. 
“Safe, Pleasant, and Useful.'t—Lancet. 
1/- Pint Bottles, and 5/- Gallon. 
NEW PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


THE “SANITAS” COMPANY, Ltp., LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


BORD PIANOS, 


Illustrated Lists of the ‘‘BORD"’ Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models on the THREE YEARS' 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS. 


The ''BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be hid on the same system, at 
rit strated advantageous prices and terms. Pianos EXCHANGED. 
| LIBERAL Discounts FoR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Journal 


- AUSTRALIA <7‘. ORIENT LINE 
Society 


To Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, calling at Gibraltar, -Marseilles, 
Naples, Port Said, Colombo. Through tickets to New Zealand and Tasmania. 


Tons. LONDON. py ea : NAPLES. 


ORSOVA (tw. sc.) 12,036 | Sept. 16 ... ... | Sept. 22 ... | Sept. 24. 
€ OTRANTO (tw.sc.) 12,124 | Sept. 30... AS Sate (Gert | Oct. S. 
al ye OTWAY (tw. se.) 121077 | Oct. 14. ©.) | Oct: 20. © | Oct. 
s ORVIETO (tw.sc.) 12,124 | Oct. 28 ... seal NOV. OS vse: 41 Noy. & 5. 
GREEN AND Co., Head Offices— 
int Managers ANDERSON. ANDERSON, } Fenchurch Avenue, 
ra e AN D CO., London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West End Branch 


Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


TRADE MARK. 


crown Perfumery 
Every Wednesday = uae C om p A y 


Price Sixpence. wall iowa oporalines LONDON and PARIS. 


Insist on seeing the 
“CROWN” labe' 


Of all Chemists and Drugyists. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT TO H.M. THE KING. 


HOWARD & SONS. .. 


TT 3 PAINTING. and DECORATIONS 
D U VET Makers of = ARQUET FLOORING 


CHAIRS. OAK PANELLING and FURNITURE 
25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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layer’s 
NAvy CUT 


BUCHANAN’S WHISKY 


TRY THIS 
DELIGHTFUL 
NOTE PAPER. 


Write for. . 


Free f i ; 

s I Without doubt you will findit the best . 
amples you have ever used—firm, smooth, and 

and of a charming creamy tint. 

interesting It costs but 1/= a Box. 

Booklet Of all Stationers, and see that you get 

to 


Hieratica and Hieratica only. 


Horlick’s 
Malted 
Milk = 


New Self-capping Focal-plane Shutter Camera, made throughout at Ross’ Optical Works. 


ai eset PINS IRISH POPLIR. ak , 2 ; 
ge 89||“ THE PANROS,” noslit ins 
g THE LATEST, 


MOST PERFECT TYPE OF 
HAND CAMERA WITH MERITS 


EXCLUSIVELY ITS OWN. 


LIGHT, COMPACT, having one 
Projection only. 


Speed Regulation Instantaneously 
effected Before or After focussing. 


The One and Only Milled Head does all §J 
Adjustments. 


Fashionable 
Af NECKWEAR 


for eG a 


/ DIM 


| irish Poplin 


In a great variety of refined 
4 and elegant shades and pat- 
i terns, self colours, stripes, etc. 
There are many cheap imi- 
tations, but none of them have 
that indefinable suggestion of * 
quality and good taste which 
is found in the renowned 


“PIM’S Irish Poplin.” 


Full particulars and Special booklet on 
The 1909 Success, aplication’ 


Sample 


Offer to 


Cocoa i=: 


For Growing Children, 
Dyspeptics, — Brain 
Workers, Aged People 
and Invalids. 


ROSS, Ltd., OPTICAL WORKS, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL 


LEADING DEALERS AND OPTICIANS. 


NS 
Sep IRE 2 1 | Burton 

Bel oR LaceD 
Fiy Baw KNEES. 


SEMI-RIDING. KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—{fuil on the Thigh 
—free from drag—very clean at the Knee— —they will be found 


specially suitable for Walki Golfi Fi 
Shooting, Riding, &c. bears ae hers aig 


MATERIALS,.—Keal Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 


Mayo and Trish Home: Sp unss Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., = : 


FOR COLONIAL WEAR. —We recommend our celebrated 


Tripie- -Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette: guuranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 


A_PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 


Measurement Form. 


100 PATTERNS POST FREE on annlicatian, 


= Upon receipt of letter or post card, 

the Manufacturers of Horlick's 
Malted Milk Cocoa, Victoria Works,Watford, 
Herts, will be pleased to forward a Sample 
of this ideal Family Food Beverage, so that 
all readers of this publication can fully test 
its merits, Sold by all chemists and stores 
in 6d., 9d., and 1/6 tins. 


‘“Greatham, East Lis 


Ny Club Colours for Ties, Hat Bands, &c, es I am very piesees with the way in which my order was 
by, can be accurately matched. execu ane ubbing Coat, Semi-riding UeTICKe “rs and Gaiters 
a Of all Drapers, Hosiers. &c. it splendidly, .G. (Major). 


6. Wholesale—PIM BROS. & CO.. 
es ~_ Lrish Poplin Manufacturers, 
CS William Street, 

_ DUBLIN. 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W, 
Telegrams: * Tristan,"London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 


Booklet of Particulars and Testimontals from 


Nr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


From a Photograph. 
Legging makers of every description, 


(') 
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Bassano 
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THE GREAT UNEMPLOYED L 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF VISCOUNT KITCHENER OF EGYPT, SOUTH AFRICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
AND NOW OF THE GOVERNMENTAL DUSTBIN 


Lord Kitchener, whose strength, wisdom, and experience seem to be unneeded bya government whose army scheme is, according to Lord Esher, tumbling 
about their ears, and whose War Office, according to all authorities, is in sad need of reorganisation, has now just bought the historic house and estate 
of Broome Park, near Canterbury. We hope for the sake of England that the quiet joys of country life will not lull his restless energy or rust his sword 
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Lalite Ch -s 
LADY MAUDE. VIVIAN ee 


The daughter of the 4th Lord Leitrim, who is 
marrying Mr. Christopher Roundell to-morrow, 
the 15th instant 


Queen Alexandra. 

UEEN ALEXANDRA—whom we 
understand will not in future be 
spoken of.as “ the Queen Mother ” 
in’ Court? circles — arrived at 

Balmoral Castle last: Tuesday. The King 
went personally to-the Ballater Station to 
meet her Majesty, and the Queen, with the 
Prince of Wales, Princess Mary, Prince 
Henry, and Prince George, remained: at 
the Castle to receive her. Queen Alexandra 
was accompanied by Princess Victoria 
and Prince Christopher of Greece, with 
the Hon. Charlotte Knollys, the Right 
Hon. Sir Dighton Probyn,. and Colonel 
Sir Arthur Davidson in attendance. Later 
in the day her Majesty 
left Balmoral and pro- 
ceeded to Mar Lodyve, 
where, with Princess 
Victoria and Prince 
Christopher of Greece, 
she will be the guest 
of the Princess Roval 
and the Duke’ cf File 
for some weeks to 
come, Tor the early 
autumn her Majesty 
vill probably go to 
Jenmark for a_pro- 
longed visit, but as the 
royal plans are subject 
) constant alterations 
the exact date of this 
visit is not yet settled. 
There is even a rumour 
that next spring her 
Majesty will pass some 
time. at Biarritz — 
which was such’ a 
favourite holiday place 
of the late King—but 
of this it is, of course, 
too premature to speak, 


Country-house Visiting. 
“The country - house 

visiting season has 
set in once more with 
all its usual severity. 
For man, who.is exclu- 


sively occupied with his weapons of death 
and his prowess on the moors, it is all very 
well; men can always “go out and kill 
something” and find apparent-satisfaction 
and even pleasure in it; but for his women- 
kind, who have no such solace, it is often 
a-particularly trying time. Jn many-a 
country house or shooting-box the ayerage 
woman is hard put to it to fin! anything 
to beguile the long leisure hours when the 
male contingent are out all day after the 
grouse, and the embroidery frame on 
which our great-grandmothers worked 
wondrous tapestries during these hours 
has ceased to be a solace to the average 
Englishwoman. It would seem: that this 
condition of ennui which is the hard fate of 
many Englishwomen from the: twelfth of 
August up till Christmas has not been much 
improved upon during the last half-century , 
for we find Jane Welsh Carlyle—to whom 
we can well imagine it would be most 
trying—writing while on a visit to Lord 
and Lady Ashburton, “ What I do it were 
hard to say.. To learn to go idle with 
dignity seems to be the highest aim pro- 
posed.” Yet to-day one sees little change 
unless it be ‘to go idle without dignity” 
in many cases. Much! sympathy is con- 
stantly being meted out to working women 
of all kinds, but the’ decorous routine of 
English country-house life—the inexorable 
gong at the shortest‘intervals, the continual 
dressing and undressing, the languid 
empty Sundays, with their utter boredom, 
the elaborate enforced pretence of enjoying 
oneself{—must- be infinitely more crushing 
to the healthy-minded woman than any 
amount of hard work. 


t co 


A Romantic Royal Wedding at Farnborough. 


ext month in the quiet church of 
Farnborough in Surrey a romantic 


“LET ME LIKE A SOLDIER FALL” 


ENVIABLE POSITION OF A WOUNDED MAN 


With a view to being in a position to provide voluntary aid, detachments of. the British Red 
Cross Society and the members of the Women's Sick and Wounded Convoy Corps went into 
camp to-day in order to lead a life as near as possible to that which would be theirs in war 
time. There are about fifty in the camp including Miss Lilias Hamilton, a lady doctor, and a 
R.A.M.C, captain to give practical ambulance demonstrations. To carry out the work efficiently 
no member is allowed to bring into camp more than one hand bag containing bare necessaries, 
the cooking is being done in the camp fashion, and the members have to pitch and strike their 
own tents, The movement is extremely patriotic and to be encouraged in every way 
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L'Estrange 


MISS CHINNOCK 


Of Dinorbin Court, Fleet, Hants, whose engage- 
ment to Captain Harris St. John has just been 
announced 


royal wedding is to take place. By the 
special wish of the aged Empress Eugénie 
the claimant to the throne of France, 
Prince Victor Napoleon, is to marry his 
old love, the Princess Clémentine of Bel- 
gium, there. In doing so he practically 
renounces al] active contest of his rights, 
for in giving consent to this long-post- 
poned union the King of the Belgians has 
made it a condition that no Bonapartist 
manifestoes are to be issued from Brussels 
and in fact that the couple will not have 
an Official residence in Belgium at all. 
There has been some talk of their coming 
to live in this country, but for the present 
they will take up their abode in Italy, 
near Turin, where they 
have purchased an 
estate. The ceremony 
at Farnborough will 
be a very simple one, 
without any of the 
pomp thatcharacterised 
the Orleans wedding 
at Wood Norton some 
years ago. King George 
is not likely to be re- 
presented, nor are any 
crowned heads expected 
to be present. There 
is something patheti- 
cally’ appropriate ip 
the culmination of this 
love’ match between 
the representative of 
that lost cause, the 
empire of France, 
and the long-suffering 
princess whose father 
so long forbade her to 
marry the man of her 
choice, taking place in 
the country that has 
welcomed and sheltered 
so many exiled French 
aristocrats, and in the 
presence of the ex-em- 
press who belongs to 
the bridegroom’s _ ill- 
fated dynasty and who 
had been our honoured 
guest for so long. 


CEUVRES | 
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THE 


TATLER 


“THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, HOW BEAUTIFUL THEY STAND” 


y 
AND SECURELY TOO BY VIRTUE OF THE IMPREGNABLE FRONT BRITAIN HAS HITHERTO SHOWN HER eae 


The above picture of the 10th Brigade manceuvring near Dover gives a striking view of a typical English countryside and mansion with the grim shadow 


of war thrown by the forces entrenched on the left of the picture. 


The possibility of an invading enemy desecrating our beautiful country has only 


recently suggested itself to the English nation with any force, and that and the failure of Mr. Haldane's territorial scheme brings home to us the urgent 
necessity for national service to secure our hearths and homes from such a terrible catastrophe 


‘The Royal Shooting Accident. 


ord Kilmarnock, who experienced what 
might easily have been a very serious 
accident while shooting with the royal 


shooting party at Balmoral, is the 
eldest son of the Earl of Erroll. For 
‘some years he was second secretary 
in his Majesty’s diplomatic service 
and is a young man of great promise 
cand author of one or two interesting 
books. He married in 1g00 the 
eldest daughter of Sir Allan Macken- 
zie of Glen Muick, Aberdeenshire, 
and. has one son living. The news 
-of the distressing accident last week 
—although at first grossly exagge- 
rated—caused the greatest alarm and 
regret around Ballater, where Lord 
Kilmarnock is so well known on 
account of his connection with the 
‘Glen Muick family. Forsome reason 
not altogether fully accounted for 
the gun of one of the members of 
the royal shooting party went olf 
‘suddenly, injuring Lord Kilmarnock, 
who was about forty yards away, 
and a gillie who was in attendance 
on the party. Happily, however, 
the injuries turned out to be of 
quite a trivial nature, although they 
naturally cast a gloom on the day’s 
enjoyment. 
te i ie 
America in Scotland. 
uch to the fore amongst the 
several American ladies who 
entertain in North Britain is Mrs. 
David Beatty, the tenant of Inver- 
‘cauld, that Deeside mansion. of the 
Farquharsons which faces Balmoral 
‘on the opposite side of the river. 
Mrs. Beatty, who is a noted Leices- 
tershire hunting woman, was the 
only daughter of Marshall Field of 
Chicago, owner of a mammoth 


“* dry-goods store,’ and her two nephews, 
sons of her dead brother, are now at Eton 
and accounted the richest boys in the 
world. Her husband, Admiral Beatty, is 


UNITY OF THE EMPIRE’S FORCES 


Sir Henry Pellatt (Commander of Canadian Rifles) and Lieut.- 

General Smith-Dorrien (Commander of Aldershot troops) watch- 

ing the recent manceuvres at Aldershot. The photograph is 

particularly interesting as showing the growing unity of our 

empire forces, fostered by Lord Kitchener and’ given impetus 

to by such true patriots as Sir Henry Pellatt who has brought 
over the Canadian Rifles at his own expense 
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the youngest as well as the handsomest 
admiral in the Navy. 
Beatty, is 
trainer. 


His brother, Major 
Lord Howard de Walden’s 
The Duchess of Roxburghe, who 
inherited something between four 
and five millions from her father, 
Mr. Goelet, and so can afford to 
keep Floors Castle: going, Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby, the daughter 
of Mrs. Harry Higgins, who “ owns” 
Covent Garden, and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, who has her daughter, Lady 
Craven, amongst her guests at Bal- 
macaan, are a few other American 
hostesses of the season up north. 
= e & 

The Lavender-sellers. 
‘The drawing-in of the evenings 

already heralds the approach 
of autumn, but in the London streets 
we have another annual intimation 
that ‘the fall,” as ‘the Americans 
call it, is not far off. It is the 
appearance of. the lavender-sellers 
with their tanned faces and quaint 
familiar cries, which are among the 


oldest of the London street-cries 
still, surviving from. time imme- 
morial. The old English couplet 


in. which the itinerant vendors of 
the fragrant herb advertise their 
wares has been handed down since 
the time of the Tudors. ‘“ Who'll 
buy my lavender, there’s sixteen 
blue branches for a_ penny?” 
There was once quite a long verse 
setting forth its excellences, but the 
rest of the ditty is seldom heard. 
Although a great deal of lavender 
is imported from France earlier in 
the season, it is more than mere 
sentiment that makes all diserimi- 
nating housewives wait till ‘ Sweet 
September” to purchase the sweet- 
smelling flower-in its prime. 
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The Tatler 


London, September Fourteenth, 1910. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,”” London. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERIEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Strathspey. W. H. Legge, Manager. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salishury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Wery moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel, East Clif. H de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. 
Weston Hall Hotel. 100 rooms. 3 acres private grounds on sea front. 
BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands 
BRIGHTON.—Castle Hotel. (Close to sea.) Refu hed. New Proprietor. 
Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton’s Newest Hotel. Tel., 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class... All modern improvements. Close to G.W. Station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
CROMER.—Grand Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. Garage. 
Red Lion. First-class Family Commercial Hotel. Reilly Mead. 
The Metropole. On East cliff, facing sea. Inclusive terms from £2 15 weekly, 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2. miles.) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
Royal Marine Hotel. Boarding Establishment. Facing sea. 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
GUILDFORD.—Lion Hotel. First class family. 60 rooms. Garage. Tel. 84. 
HASLEMERE.— White Horse Hotel. Old-established family. E. Chase, proprietor. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Own golf links. Regt. band Sunday in grounds. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H.H. Ward, manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal for Autumn. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Large stables and garage. Moderate terms. 
Telephone 741 Leamington. Telegrams, ‘* Regent.” 
LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. Facing Pier and Yacht Basin. 3 min. from railway station. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliffe. Leading family hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 
Cliftonville Hydro. Turkish Baths. Garage. Week-end tickets. 
White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage 
King's Arms Hotel. Family and residential. Tel. 369. 
PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 
PENZANCE.—Qvueen's Hotel. The.largest and principal family hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
SANDOWN, I.W.—Royal Pier Hotel. Lounge. Billiards. Moderate tariff. 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit; and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 

London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House. Proprietor, G. A. Bilton. 
Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 4 acres, 
Imperial Hotel. First-class. 
Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 
Grand Hotel. ‘Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 
Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. 'Due south. Garden, 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. _ 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class family. In’ own grounds of 2 acres. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildreds. Best hotel, Special week-end terms for golfers. 
Westcliff Hotel. Premier position. Facing sea. Garage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For sunshine & Atlantic breezes. Guide. Stamps 2d. Phillput, Stationer. 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading family hotel. Large garden and garage. 
WINDSOR.—White Hart. Oldest and principal hotel. Garage free to customers. 
YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 


THE RATE ed ees eee FOR THIS WEEKS TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere i e Unite om + per copy; to da ld. : 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, iCaretahonlatherersee Petree 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES 
EVERY EVENING at 8, A Musical Play 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 
Next MatineE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH. 


 MPIRE. THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF THE WORLD. 
c THE DANCING MASTER. FRED FARREN, PHYLLIS BEDELLS, &c. 
BIOSCOPE, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


WES OUN TESS ESHER hopes that Ladies wishing to join her Morning or 
/ — Afternoon COOKING CLASSES in October will apply at once. There 
are No Vacancies left for the Evening Class. 

Craic’s Court Housr, WHITEHALL. 


TO BE LET—FURNISHED. 
PRETTY COTTAGE IN THE CHILTERN HILLS. Three bedrooms, two 


living rooms and kitchen; hot and cold water, bath-room, 2 w.c.s (indoor); telephone. 
Three minutes’ walk from Great Missenden Railway Station. One hour's run from London, 


.Two acres of garden. Use of attractive Library. “To be Let, Furnished, from October to 


June.—Apply Becx & Evtis, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


BANGOR The Splendid Centre from which 

. to Tour North Wales. 

Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. Charming Country-side. Golf Links. 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &c. Good Climate. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S “HAUTE NOUVEAUTE” CORSETS 


are ideal ; being built on Anatomical Principles an elegant and graceful contouris created. Mesdames 
are specialists for Fashionable, Surgical, Gestation, Restoring, Obesity and Hunting Corsets. 


Only Address—280, REGENT ST., LONDON. ’Phone: 6346 Gerrard. 
In the SEPTEMBER Issue of 


THE ARCHITECTURAE REVIEW 
(PRICE ONE SHILLING) 


are some excellent photographs of one of the most characteristic and sumptuous 
of Robert Adam’s town houses, 


No. 20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


Drawings and Photographs are also given of 


THE STAIRCASE AT CROMWELL HOUSE. HIGHGATE, LONDON. 


Other features include an authoritative article on 


EARLY RENAISSANCE PANELLING, 


by Mr. Gotch, elaborately illustrated; illustrations of the Church of SS. Anselnz 
and Cecilia, Kingsway; the Mission- Church of St. Barnabas, Shacklewell, 
London ; modern details in Paris; and the Liberal Club at Glasgow; while in 
the “‘ Town Planning and Housing Supplement” are articles on a suburban 
development scheme for a portion of Manchester; the present position of the 
sculptor: and the cost. and method of town-planning in America. 

Subscriptions should be sent to— 


The Publisher, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Caxton House, Westminster. 


From THE TIMES, August 4th, 1910. 
The KING and QUEEN have sent for the use of the 


patients in St. George’s Hospital some bound volumes of 


Po ES Pil ERE. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - -£1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 14s, ld. 15s, 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months = 7s. 1d 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. Od 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Subscriptions must be paid in-advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘'The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘'Tue TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


The American Office of 


ei ey a nel eg Eo 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
INGE VV eee © EUS EG lel yn Wo nAles 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


VOLUMES |...to XXXV. of 


Foca les shad bey Need Bel Bp a 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXVI., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


ene TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various. 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS 
Two of the Greatest Scottish Chieftains at Home. 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND A BRAVE COLLIER 


At Langholm Lodge on Friday the Duke of Buccleuch presented a testimonial to John James Jardine, a collier employed at Canonbie, who in June last 
in 12 ft. of water rescued a young girl named Nellie Campbell, who had slipped over a piece of rock into the river Esk. Our photograph shows the duke 
(on left), Nellie Campbell, the rescued child (in front in centre), J. J. Jardine, the rescuer (on her left), and the duchess (on extreme right) 


THE ATHOLL GATHERING 


The Duke of Atholl (seated) at the Atholl gathering at Blair Castle last week. Standing behind his grace is Mr. Charles Butters of Cluniesmore, and 
Lady Dorothea Ruggles Brise is seated on the right 
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THE HOUSE PARTY AT BESSBOROUGH HOUSE, 
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PILTOWN, TO MEET H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Captain E. Morrison Bell, Hon. Bertie Ponsonby, Lady Gweneth Ponsonby, Countess of Bessborough, 
Lord Duncannon, M.P., Lord Bessborough, Hon. Arnold Keppel, Lord John Cavendish ; front row—Lord Killanin, Lady Cicely Browne, Lady May Ponsonby, 
H R.H. Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, Mrs. Forbes, Miss de la Poer, and the Hon. Granville Ponsonby 


At Home and Abroad. ‘* 


[_ondon is still pretty empty of the “old 
familiar faces’’ and very full of 
strange and new ones, tanned by many 
suns, all more or less strenuously enjoying 
themselves in their different ways—chacun 
a son gout. One notices. that America 
seems to be the only nation whose repre- 
sentatives take any real interest or plea- 
sure in the art treasures contained in our 
great museums. All day long one finds 
the galleries thronged almost exclusively 
with them, discussing eagerly and often 
learnedly the merits of Botticelli or 
Piero di Cosimo, Greek gems 
or Japanese lacquer, Gubbio 
plates or Etruscan sarcophagi. 
Meanwhile the regular inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, most 
of whom Carlo Crivelli fails 
to interest and Sebastiano del 
Piombo leaves cold, are equally 
strenuously and seriously taking 
a cure at some foreign watering- 
place—drinking their prescribed 
number of pints of nauseous 
water with a punctuality that 
would be impossible:to them at 
any other time or place and 
with a degree of purpose- 
fulness of which their most 
intimate friends would hardly 
have believed them capable. 
Perhaps it is simply the un- 
wonted exercise of all these 
latent qualities that really 
works tlie cure, but -one thing 
is certain. At the end of a 
given time they will return 
with renewed -ayidity to all 
‘the forbidden things they have 
had to eschew, during the pur- 
suance of these sacred rites, and 
begin all over again ‘the giddy 
round of gastronomic and other pleasures 
which ends in—another cure next year. 
te * t 

A Famous Duke. 
“he Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry 
kept his seventy-ninth birthday last 
Friday. His grace is:one of the most 
modest and retiring men that it is possible 
to imagine in an exalted station of life. 


LORD 


He takes little active part in public 
affairs. At one time the representation of 
Midlothian had almost come to be con- 
sidered an appanage of his house. When 
the present duke was Earl of Dalkeith, 
however, Mr. Gladstone secured the seat 
at the end of the celebrated campaign. 
The Duke of Buccleuch is one of the 
largest landowners.in .the kingdom. His 
possessions, it has. been stated, total some- 
thing like half a million acres. He is.a 
descendant of Charles IJ. and it was to 
the ‘‘Merry Monarch” that his family 
owed the dukedom. The first duke was 


“ALEC” THYNNE .AND LADY |EMMA THYNNE (ON LEFT) 


At the Royal Bath Show last week 


beheaded for his effort to seize the English 
crown. To the: third duke came the other 
dukedom of Queensberry, and the present 
and sixth duke holds them both together 
with a marquisite, four earldoms, three 
viscounties, and four, if not five, baronies. 
The present. duchess is renowned for her 
social exclusiveness and the important 
position she held at the late Court. 
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Dress at Doncaster. 
s a foreword on the coming modes 
Doncaster, if it declared anything, 
was against that awlul atrocity, the 
hobble skirt, which hobbled away com- 
pletely, or at least was on its last legs: 
True, there were a few to be seen about, 
but they were not seen except upon those 
ladies with no; pretensions to up-to-date 
smartness. .For the most part, the skirts 
were .narrow but not of that. tightness 
which makes one dread to think what 
the feminine crowd would look like after 
a- sudden stampede. ‘Toques seem to be 
coming into fashion once more, 
and this is to be regretted seeing 
that a small headgear does not 
suit feminine England. Another 
thing to be noticed was that 
the best-dressed women wore 
shoes to match their gowns, the 
effect being decidedly smart and 
pretty. Of course there were 
plenty of women wearing that 
hideous combination of black 
patent shoes with a white dress, 
and a black. dress. with a white 
or light - coloured hat—there 
always are. 


Told by Mr. Carnegie. 
AS many people will be aware 

Mr. Carnegie tells many 
amusing stories. One.of the 
latest relates to the visit of an 
inspector to a school in Scot- 
land. He asked the children to 
give him some idea-of what 
they thought Noah and _ his 
family did in the ark to pass 
away the time. Presently a 
little hand went up, and the 
suggestion was made that per- 
haps they did some fishing. .“ Yes,’ said 
the inspector with a smile, “that is a good 
suggestion. Perhaps they did.” Instantly 
up went another hand. ‘‘ Well, what is. 
it?” asked the inspector. ‘Please, sir,” 
came the reply, “they would not fish very 
long.” “Why not?” he asked. ‘ Because 
they had only got twa worms with them,” 
was the triumphant rejoinder. 
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A FANCY FAIR FETE 
And Some Incidents of the Chase. 


THE HON. MRS. A. CRICHTON MISS C. TENNYSON D'EYNCOURT LORD HENEAGE 


Taking a fence at the recent Spring Hill Beagles meet Attired as a gipsy at a recent fair and féte And Mrs. Tennyson D’Eyncourt at the Fancy Fair at 
at Arlford at Bayons Manor, Tealby, in Lincolnshire Bayons Manor, the D'Eyncourts’ beautiful seat 


) WITH THE WEST CUMBERLAND OTTER HOUNDS \ 


THE FAIR AND THE BRAVE—AMUSING INCIDENTS AT A HUNT IN THE SCA FELL an 
The West Cumberland Otter Hounds is one of the oldest packs in the country, having been established in the year 1830. The kennels are at Cockermouth 
and Mr. Hugh Jefferson is the master. The identity of the gallant ladies who are daring the roaring torrents in the above pictures wild horses would not 
induce us to disclose. Suffice it to say they are regular and popular followers of the hunt. The hounds meet to the end of September if the weather is fit 
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DES TALLER. 


Racing Notebook : 


The St. Leger. 
IVIE or six weeks ago when the 

St. Leger was looming very big 

on the horizon—Neil Gow, Green- 

back, and Charles O'Malley were 

then quite live candidates, each possessed 
of an army of admirers—a 
friend of mine was told by 
the Hon. George Lambton 
that he had good hopes ol 
Swynford winning the St. 
Leger, and he made the 
further interesting state- 
ment that though rapidly 
improving Lord Derby’s 
horse would not be at 
his best by St. Leger day. 
Well, Mr. Lambton’s hopes 
have been realised, and 
though Swynlord only got 
home by ahead from the 
supposedly moderate Bron- 
zino it is quite likely that 
he will prove himself to be 
the best horse in training 
next year. Between the 
occurrence of the incident 
I. have related and the 
actual day of the race 
Swynford continued to 
make good progress, and 
though Neil Gow, Charles 
O'Malley, and Greenback 
one by one dropped out 


there gradually arose a 
most mysterious antago- 


nism, the antagonists being 
some leading bookmakers 
and certain professional 
backers who have a deal 
of respect for those gentle- 
man when they take to 
“peppering ’ a prominent 
candidate for no apparent reason. The 
thing was inexplicable and I know occa- 
sioned some concern in influential quarters 
on the turf. 


Bronzino. 


Was There a Plot? 

f Lemberg had suddenly developed 

proved staying powers, had Neil Gow 
been a live quantity, and had Greenback 
and Charles O'Malley possessed the com- 
plete confidence of their respective trainers 
one might have better understood the 
daring attitude of the bookmakers and 
ascribed it to a desire to speculate ina 
gambling sense. The unspoken and un- 
written suggestion—-we may publish it 
now—was that Swynford for some reason 
or another would not, indeed could not, 
win in any case. Was he to be got at as 
in the naughty “nobbling” days of old? 
The idea seemed too ridiculous, for here 
was a horse owned by a steward of the 
Jockey Club, trained by a brother of a 
peer and a pillar of the turf, and ridden 
by one of the two leading jockeys of the 
day. It was incredible. And vet there 
was the sinister suggestion of something 
wrong lurking beneath the surface. I 
may, of course, be exaggerating, but I read 
somewhere that detectives had accom- 
panied the horse on his journey from 
Newmarket to Doncaster. Anyhow what 
we have to rejoice in now is that the 
machinations of the enemy have been 
frustrated, the horse having triumphed 
after a glorious tussle with another equally 
well endowed with stamina but scarcely 
so brilliant as himself. 
t i 

What A. Taylor Thought. 

t would seem that Swynford owed his 

victory to the fact that he was the 

only horse of class in the race possessed of 


mount’s chances. 


the necessary staying powers. You may 
say, “What about Bronzino?”’ In spite 
of the fact that a head only separated 
them at the finish I think Swynford was a 
little unlucky in not winning easily. He 
had to stay in front from the turn into the 


THE DRAMATIC FINISH OF THE ST. LEGER 


Lord Derby’s Swynford’s (F. Wootton up) desperate and successful struggle against 
Lying third is the favourite, Lemberg, ridden by Danny Maher, whose 
attempt to come up on the rails, when there was no room, may have damaged his 
Frank Wootton himself imperilled his chances by looking round 


after the beaten favourite 


straight after a very fast-run race, and the 
advantage in such a case is invariably 
with the challenging stayer which can be 
brought up with a long-sustained run. A 
curious thing is that Alec Taylor, who 
trains Lemberg, is understood to have had 
no great fear of Swynford. Rather did he 
respect more sincerely the chances of one 
of the fillies—I refer especially to Winkipop 
-—whose gradual improvement has been 


Photosrath by Gb.U, 
LADY DALMENY 


Suitably garbed at Doncaster to resist the very 
indifferent weather which was experienced 
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By 
‘¢Thhe Syce.’’ 


one of the features of the season. He 
argued—and quite rightly too—that Lem- 
berg would have won the Liverpool Cup 
equally as easy as did Swynford with only 
7 st. 2 lb. on his back, and refusing, there- 
fore, to be over-impressed with that per- 
formance and remembering, 
also, how easily Lemberg 
beat Lord Derby’s horse 
at Ascot I have no doubt 
at all that he felt the Derby 
winner would prevail as 
between the two at Don- 
caster. Alter all Swynford 
had to prove a good deal 
at Doncaster, and as to 
whether he would do so 
there was nothing more 
substantial than the r ports 
of the progress he made at 
home. They were glowing 
enough, while it is some 
time since now that I men- 
tioned how Mr. Lambton 
tried him to give Decision 
to lb. ard a six-lengths’ 
beating, equal at an ap- 
proximate reckoning to a 
superiority of 21 1b. 
cog % Ao 
Mr, Lambton’s Triumph. 
[ord Derby is to be con- 
gratulated on having 
a really good horse in his 
stable, but surely the man 
who is deserving of the 
congratulations of all good 
sportsmen is Mr. Lambton 
for whom Swynford’s rise 
to fame isa tremendous per- 
sonal triumph. He thought 
a great deal of him as 
a two-year-old and it was 
not the horse’s fault, but rather the mis- 
fortune of some physical weakness that he 
did not realise those expectations. From 
that time Mr. Lambton’s faith strengthened 
rather than weakened, and he is now 
abundantly rewarded not only for his skill 
as a trainer but for Keystone II.’s unlucky 
defeat for the St. Leger of 1906. That 
Winkipop finished in front of the supposed 
remarkable stayer, Rosedrop, is a_ fact 
which would please those o! us who did 
not believe in her utter failure in the 
Oaks. And there is this also to be said 
of Mr. Astor’s mare: her light and tucked- 
up appearance last week showed that her 
ten days’ stay at Stockton and York last 
month took a great deal out of her. The 
wonder is that she ran as well as she did. 
te it tt 
Luck in Horseflesh. 
AS showing the luck in buying racing 
horseflesh I may relate a curious 
incident which I noted during a recent 
visit to Dublin. At the horse show blood- 
stock sales | saw a good-looking brood 
mare come into the ring named Niphetos, 
by Bill of Portland, by St. Simon, and 
then | recognised her as having been bred 
in Australia, where she won the Mary- 
borough Handicap of about £1,500, and 
on being brought to this country she went 
into Sam Darling’s Beckhampton stable. 
In due course she figured as a hot favourite 
for the City and Suburban, in which, how- 
ever, she failed; but at Doncaster she won 
the Cleveland Handicap for three-year- 
olds from a smart field. ‘Now I find her 
in Ireland and she sells for £20! I con- 
gratulate her buyer, Mr. Mullens, who 
breeds a few thoroughbreds and hunters 
in Surrey, on securing what may turn out 
to be a wonderful bargain. 
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A QUIET DONCASTER MEETING 


Personalities at the Last of the Classic Races. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF ORMONDE MR. SAM DARLING, THE FAMOUS TRAINER (ON RIGHT) 


And Lord Midleton, the ex-Secretary for War, in the paddock Chatting to Sir Berkeley Sheffield and the Hon. Lucia White 


PRISCILLA COUNTESS ANNESLEY LADY GEORGE DUNDAS LADY NUNBURNHOLME 


Doncaster was not blessed with the finest of weather last week and the prevailing dulness was re-echoed in the costumes of the ladies present. The 
royal box was closed, with a broad purple band round it, a silent reminder of England’s recent loss and of the most genial and popular of monarchs, and 
on the whole the meeting wore a quieter aspect than in previous years though the racing was quite up to the usual standard 
Photographs by Central News and Sport and General 
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Priscilla in 


EAREST UNCLE,—I feel so damp 
and nasty! Georgette Leblanc 
is very charming and her dear 
Meeterlinck of a husband is, no 

doubt, a great Belgian genius, but it does 
seem a silly idea to slop about in the wet 
at Saint Wandrille ie to see a play in 
its “ proper setting.” - Give me cardboard 
scenery, I say, as ‘long as my feet are dry 
and nobody's brolly ‘sends trickles of icy 
rainwater down my neck; in fact, card- 
board forsooth, they can stage the play in 
the good old ‘Elizabethan style for all I 
care. 
ae % 
don’t mean to say that fore and Lady 
X.Y.Z. and Mr. and Mrs. H,O, or Mr. 
Critic from “ The Times,” actually ‘played 
hopskotch over and between the puddles. 
No, the tents erected for the spectators 
were very comfy, but still, if you 
look at the whole affair from the 
wrong angle, and I did persistently, 
it seems very silly. I won't insist 
that my opinions are very good, 
dear, because I know you liked The 
Blue Bivd—that production of ger- 
manic sentimentality and infantile 
symbolism ! 


& i % 
es, it was charming, pretty, and 
wonderfully staged. I agree 


to that, and in fact | wrote you my 
opinion of it this winter, but, never- 
theless, it is absurd at the same 
time if you take it seriously—as 
suburbia did. Look’ here, uncle 
dear, I bet you a box of penny 
cigars, tied up with a broad pink 
ribbon, to a dozen pairs of gloves 
that when l’Oiseau-Bleu is produced 
in Paris—as it probably will be this 
winter—it is a frost, and that it 
will be simply roared at. 


bi i 


MY, ost of the Paris press raves over 
the Saint Wandrille Pelléas 
et Mélisande, but ¢a ne veut rien 
dive! 1 know nothing about 
English papers but I do about 
French ones. ‘ So - much - a- line 1s 
their motto. I really have got a 
nasty mind to-day, dear. I suppose 
it’s the weather and being back in 
Paris for good. By the way, did I 
tell you about Bobbie? I made his 
acquaintance at Forges. He was 
sitting in the middle ‘of the road in 
a dust puddle (there ave dust 
puddles, dear), and the colour of his 
mop of curly hair—it was a rich 
Titian—made me fall down and 
worship. He accepted twopence, and to 
my surprise remarked “ Chucks, you’re a 
daisy’ as he took them and disappeared. 
The accent told me that he hailed from 
the land of the Stars and Stripes. Two days 
after I met Bobbie again; I christened 
him Bobbie, he looks so. He was ‘so 
smart I didn’t recognise him wearing a 
white sailor suit and silk sock-clad legs. 
He knew me at once. ‘Hello,’ he’ re- 
marked. ‘Hello,’ I answered, and the 
conversation sort of dropped as we both 
felt shy. It was growing dusk, so I felt I 
could sit down on the bank by the road 
without loss of dignity ; he chose a nice 
dusty puddle and was just preparing to 
make himself comfy when we both remem- 
bered his white ’bockers together . . . 
we both blushed and he remained standing 
with his hands in his real pockets 
with acertain and comprehensible amount 


of the Conservatoire in Paris. 


of hesitation I offered him a bit of my 
skirt ; he pondered a bit and accepted. 


& Eo] £3 


\Ve sat there in the growing twilight 
and watched cows druv home. 
Suddenly, when an extra bull-y-looking 


“cow looked as if she wanted to toss us, 


we held hands and that broke the ice. 
Afterwards, as soon as the road was de- 
serted again, Bobbie confided in me. “I 
say?” “Yes.” “Say, d’you know 1 
bought sweets?” “TI hope you enjoyed 
them. ” “T got the stomach- ache!” (Child- 
dren ave so brutal, ain’t they, uncle ?) 
He went on to explain, “You see, iow 
they’ve stopped my pocket money because 


of it so’s I shan’t buy any more.” My 
“oh” is rather lame! “It’s an awful 
shame when'a fellow’s seven,’ and the 


MLLE. DUCOS 


Who won the first prize for tragedy in the recent examination 

This prize gives the winner the 

honour of appearing at a performance at the Comédie Frangaise 
in one of the great réles of the classical repertoire 


natty little legs kicked out impatiently ; 
evidently something is expected of me— 
on the whole it’s my fault, isn’t it, if 
they’ve stopped the poor boy’s income ? 
My hand wanders from my jacket pocket 
to his. He is silent a moment while he 
investigates. “Oh, vou are, you are, you 
are-—” he gasps (I shall never know what 
I am for he didn’t finish the sentence) and 
rushes away. What’s that? He stops and 
speaks to a small girl across the road and 
shows her his prize. Oh, uncle, you hate- 
ful men, you're all the same! But he 
might have kissed me. 


% cd %& 


*o drown my sorrow and disappoint- 
ment over Bobbie I went to the 
premicre of the Folies Bergéres show. 
Otero is “on view” again—that woman is 
a perfect panorama — and dances with 
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Napierskowska in the new ballet; there 
is a certain ‘‘danse de l'abeille”’ chat is 
really wonderful and licks all Maud 


Allan’s poetry of motion into stilts wall- 
ing. Paul Ardot and Anne Dancrey have 
an awlully clever sketch called Célestin et 
Célestine; Ardot is l’acteur le plus spivituel 
that I know, and in this little act again 
lhe simply scores all along the line. He’s 
our Parisian Grossmith, Jr., you know, 
uncle. And Anne Dancrey—well every- 
body in London knows Anne Dancirey— 
she of the lovely figure, the thin but 
shapely legs, and the voice which takes 
to a “valse refrain ” like a duck to water. 


% a tt 


t seems so [unny to be back ina theatre. 
OF course, not half, not a quarter of 
the usual first nighters are in their places 
yet. Polaire was there, though look- 
ing crazy with her hair dressed like 
an Indian squaw’s. I didn’t see the 
nigger anywliere about, perhaps he 
was under her chair or somewhere. 
At Marieny, Vera Sergines has crea- 
ted the leading réle in a little one- 
act drama. She is a marvellous 
woman and intensely tragic, despite 
her air d’enfant battue off the stage. 
I simply love her. De Max plays 
the part of the jealous “usband, 
nasty man; but he is very pic- 
turesque about it, so I forgive him 
although he kills Vera’s pretty little 
boy-flirt. . (If I had a husband I 
wonder if he’d have killed Bobby ?) 
De Max, you know, used to act 
with Sarah Bernhardt. Youremem- 
ber how good he was in L’Aigion,. 
and how all the French ladies raved 
over his wonderful face and figure ? 
Over here, you know, uncle dear, 
he is the nearest approach we have 
among us to your matinée idol— 
only of course French ladies who. 
run. alter actors don’t go to mati- 
neés and les jeunes filles daren’t run 
alter anything—until after they are 
married. 


* ‘ * * 


The play was “favourably re- 
ceived’ and therefore we all 
felt happy. I hate seeing a frost, 
don’t you, dear? I always feel so. 
uncomfortable when I think of the 
author—in the wings-—who hears. 
the audience laughing when it ought 
to be crying or being serious when 
it ought to laugh. The poor actors. 
and actresses too, one can almost 
see them cry when a “line”? which 
ought to have “ told’? does—but against 
the author. It must* be so dreadful. to: 
have to laugh, and smile, and cry before 
a lot of people sitting in rows in front 
of you like lines of mummies at a bean- 
feast, and as utterly unmovable as the 
Sphinx but without its silence. ‘The 
author, of course, puts all the failure on 
to their shoulders as well, even if he 
doesn’t openly say so. You can imagine 
what the “ wings” are like after a frost! 
-—nothing very angelic about them I can 
assure you, and the language isn’t angelic: 
either. But of course the author gets the 
worst of it, because he, poor man, has to- 
receive all the commiserations alterwards,, 
and one can hate sympathy sometimes, 
can’t one, uncle? ‘There are several un- 
grateful professions as we say over here. 
One of the many is being a dramatist, the- 
other is—being your niece, PriscILLa. 
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THE PARISIAN “POCKET VENUS.” 
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Bert 
THE DAINTY AND SPARKLING SPINELLI 


The well-known Parisian favourite, who has not yet appeared in London. In the French capital she is known as ‘‘the pocket Venus,” and is said to 
possess the prettiest legs in Paris. The above photograph shows her in the successful piece in which she has recently been playing at the Théatre- 
des Capucines 
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MR. GEORGE DU MAURIER TRIES HIS. 
LUCK SUCCESSFULLY. 


**Nobody’s Daughter.” 
ONORA MAYis a love child. Her 
parents are Mrs. Frampton and 
Colonel Torrens, and she was 
born of a mutual calf-infatua- 
tion nearly twenty years ago. Since her 
birth she has been brought up by one of 
her mother’s old servants, Christine Grant, 
a loving, honest, stern old Calvinist. 
From time to time her parents pay her a 
visit, but they come not as her parents, of 
course, but as a “guardian’’ and an 
adopted “aunt.” Neither Colonel Torrens 
or Mrs. Frampton are the least bit in love 
with each other now; what they had once 
supposed to be a divine attraction turned 
out long ago to have been merely a: pass- 
ing terrestrial fancy caused partly 
by propinquity, partly by the 
spring season. Since then they 
have both come across “the one 
person in the world” and are 
living happy domestic lives—as 
bad luck will have it, however— 
almost next door to each other. 
Under ordinary circumstances the - 
daily meetings might have been 
more embarrassing than pleas- 
ant, but one can brave a good 
deal when nobody in the world 
suspects, and certainly neither 
Mrs. Torrens nor Mr. Frampton 
ever had the least suspicion. 


a 


The Daughter's Future. 


Se for nineteen years this love 
child of Colonel Torrens 
and Mrs. Frampton lives peace- 
fully and happily with old Miss 
Grant in the little shop at Bram- 
bleside. Suddenly, however, she 
springs a bomb upon her entou- 
vage by declaring that she is 
going to marry Will Lennard, a 
mechanic. The ‘“‘ guardian ’’and 
“aunt” are horrified. ‘True they 
had never given her much atten- 
tion except by paying her period- 
ical visits, but they could not hear 
of her marrying a man who to all 
intents and purposes was acom- ~ 
mon chauffeur. Even if she were 
a child of “love” she was still a 
lady. Infinitely better it would 
be, they considered, if Honora 
entered into a really “nice re- 
spectable family’? where there 
was “‘ young and cheerful society” 
and an opportunity close by for 
her to learn typewriting or some- 
thing else equally useful, for 
apparently she must not expect to 
live without working, even though 
her “guardian” and “aunt” 
are themselves in affluent circumstances. 
t tt i 
Where There’s a Will—— 
H onora, however, isadamant. She will 
marry her mechanic and she will 
not enter any “nice respectable family.” 
Calvinistic Miss Grant also has a plan of 
her own. She loves Honora as her own 
child, but she has always brought her up 
as the girl of gentle birth she knows her 
to be. Either Mrs. Frampton takes her 
to her own home or Mr. Frampton shall 
know the whole truth of the girl’s parent- 
age. Mrs. I'ramptonis, of course, horrified. 
She has always adored her husband and 
she would not cause him pain for anything 
in the world. Fate in the person of Miss 


called ‘‘A Woman's Way.” 


Grant is against her, however, and driven 
into a corner she at last consents to receive 
the girl in her own home for six months. 
During that time she will probably learn 
to abhor poverty as typified in a mechanic's 
wife and forget all about mechanism in 
the person of her plebeian lover. Her 
“aunt” and “ guardian ” will take all the 
danger of discovery, all the risk of their 
tissue of lies regarding the girl’s “‘ parents ” 
being found out—everything. 


The Plan. 
The plan succeeds admirably until kind- 


hearted, jolly, adoring Mr. Frampton, 
loving a mystery, unsuspectedly worries 


w 


MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


of Mr. Joseph Coyne 


to find the “relations” for which Honora 
has craved all her young life. Then 
suddenly, when he is striving to unravel 
the problem by cross-examining his wile, 
Colonel Torrens, and the girl's foster- 
mother, the truth suddenly bursts upon 
him. In a moment the laughter-loving, 
doting husband turns upon his wife and 
friend and raves, insults, and curses them. 
It is a moment of strong, poignant, intense 
drama, and in spite of its palpably arti- 
ficial construction and the suddenness with 
which it bursts upon the audience it 
carried its listeners away'completely. It 
is utterly useless for the wife and friend 
to plead as their excuse’ that the girl’was 
born over nineteen years ago, before either 
of them met and loved, the one her hus- 
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A snapshot of charming Miss Alexandra Carlisle takén outside the 


Comedy Theatre, where she will shortly reappear in a new play 
In private life Miss Carlisle is the wife 


band, the other his wife. It is the sudden 
shattering of all his ideals, the years of 
deception, the life of lies, which nothing 
that they can say or do will ever obliterate 
from his heart. The scene is immensely 
strong and powerful. Apart from all the 
delightful scenes which had preceded it 
it was the making of “‘ George Paston’s”’ 
delightful and interesting play. 


cS) i co 


A Fascinating Comedy. 3 
é The play ends, however, with the wife in 
her husband’s arms. Nor is this 
solution of the tragedy arrived at by any 
of those theatrical devices by which so 
many dramatists seek to secure a happv 
ending. Indeed, the great charm 
of “George Paston’s"’ comedy is 
that, taken as a whole, it is in- 
tensely life-like and real. The 
moments of theatricality—such as 
the construction of the great 
scene in the third act and the 
final dialogue between husband 
and wife—are in reality the least 
arresting portions of the play. 
The first and second act, because 
they suffer from no straining alter 
dramatic effectiveness, are in- 
tensely impressive, the dialogue 
witty and natural, and _ the 
characterisation quite aclmirable. 
In the third and fourth acts, 
however, the dramatist seems to 
lose some of her delightful natural- 
ness. The sudden change in the 
character of Mrs. Frampton from 
an indifferent, not to say callous, 
mother to that of a yearning and 
devoted parent is, to say the 
least of it, puzzling. The dia- 
tribe against ‘man-made laws” 
at the end of the fourth act was 
_ only saved from tedium by -the 
art of Miss Henrietta Watson, 
who delivered it. 


a 


Mr. Du Maurier’s Success. 
Bt why seek for unimportant 
failings when the piece, 
taken as a whole, is so delightful 
and charming. More than any 
play we have seen in London for 
a long time, Nobody’s Daughter 
resembles the genre of true French 
comedy. Its humour is perlectly 
delightlul, its sentiment impres- 
sive, while it deals with a serious 
theme in a manner which neither 
shocks nor sends one tosleep. In 
a word, Mr. Gerald du Maurier 


could not have found a more 
original and interesting play 


with which to start his managerial opera- 
tions. His own success in the production 
was very great. As Mr. Frampton he is 
seen at his very best. But, indeed, the 
acting at Wyndham’s Theatre is well-nigh 
perfection and a credit to the English 
stage. A special word of praise must be 
given to Miss Rosalie Toller, who played 
the part of Honora with delightlul natural- 
ness and charm; to Miss Lillian Braith- 
waite in the difficult véle of Mrs. Frampton ; 
and to Miss Mary Rorke, whose Christine 
was the honest, if narrow, foster-mother 
to the life. Neither must the clever 
acting of Miss Dorothy Bell as the parson’s 
daughter be overlooked, nor the bright 
performance ‘given by Mr. Ronald Squire 
as Colonel Torrens’s only son—a cripple. 
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BEAUTY AT BATH. 


LADY DE BLAQUIERE AND HER DAUGHTER, THE HON. KATHLEEN DE BLAQUIERE, AT THE BATH HORSE SHOW 


Lord De Blaquiere, the present representative of an ancient Irish family of French ancestry, is hereditary Great Alnager of Ireland, and the sixth baron. 
He lives in Gloucestershire, and married Miss Desbarets, a handsome Canadian. Their only daughter (on the right of the above picture) is extremely 
beautiful, and was only recently out 
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BY 
RICHARD 
KING. 
Happiness. 
APPINESS is such an_ elusive 
thing. If one lies in wait for it, 


it never passes by any chance, 

while if one looks for it one 
usually finds that it was behind one all 
the time. There is no such thing as 
grasping it and enjoying it to the full. 
When it is all over we know that it has 
passed, and realise more often than not 
that it can never come again. When we 
are really and truly happy we are so busy 
being in heaven that until the doors cl 
paradise are closed behind us we never 
erasp the fact that we have put our feet 
in there at all. That, perhaps, is why the 
past or the future always appears to be 
the best time of our life. As for the 
present, well, most of us enjoy it as if we 
had all eternity to enjoy it in, and I can 
well imagine that when death comes the 
realest regrets are not for what we have 
done, but for what—when the chance 
came—we were too timid, or too virtuous, 
or too shy to do. 

& ® = 
Wanted—a Word. 


nd talking of happiness, is it not 
strange that our language possesses 
only one word for that mental elation, 
which, almost more than any other, is so 
full of wonderful and extraordinary van- 
ations? “Those moments of: intense, ex- 
quisite joy which alone make life worth 
the trouble of living, we choose to call 
happy—because we have no other word 
that we can callthem. In the same way 
we also. term happy that period of 
quietude and rest after long and weary 
days. of intense pain and disappointment. 
Yet- what a difference there is between 
them: One is vital, splendid, and living; 
the other is mere negation. We are ren- 
dered joyful because we have weathered 
some threatening storm—that is all. True 
happiness is surely something intensely 
positive. It has nothing whatever to do 
with peaceful twilights and calm and 
beautiful old age. Yet we have only the 
one word to express them both. Nor will 
contentment do—for to declare ourselves 
content is to say-that we have nothing 
left to wish for, but that placid state of 
the feelings has nothing in common with 
those of happiness. 
o Es rE) 
Points of View. 


nd this lack in our language of an 
exact definition of the true meaning 

of happiness as against contentment has 
been 
books which treat that state of the feelings 
as if it were merely a question of morals 
and a dose of salts. ‘‘ Be good and you 
will be happy” has been dinned into our 
ears from time immemorial, quite oblivious 
of the fact that virtue is invariably its 
own punishment. Of course, we become 
infinitely finer and more admirable men 
and women through its chastisement, but 
no one can say that the best people are 
necessarily the happiest. And what is to 
a certain extent false among the moralists 
is equally untrue among the medicals. 
Happiness according to these latter is 
merely a question of a cold bath; an open 
window, morning exercise, and a hearty 
breakfast. Of course both of these diffe- 
rent points of view are more or less correct 
when dealing with a certain sense of 


responsible for that multitude of . 


moral and physical well-being which may 
possibly pass for a contented mind, but 
to call this self-conscious fitness happiness 
is to desecrate those moments when, from 
out of the depths of our innermost hearts 
we honestly can murmur, ‘“ Now, this 7s 
heaven.” 


at 


Yet Another Inconclusive Book. 

ID: Henry Smith Williams has made 
the same mistake—this treating of 

happiness as if it were merely a question 

of a clean tongue and a strenuous daily 

His useful and_ interesting 


programme. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONUMENT TO FINSEN, THE 
INVENTOR OF THE LUPUS LIGHT CURE 


Copenhagen has now erected a splendid monument 
which is the work of the celebrated sculptor, 
Rudolf Tegner, in memory of the originator and 
inventor of the now famous electric light treat- 
ment for lupus, which Queen Alexandra introduced 


into England and at whose cost the first apparatus 


was placed in the London Hospital 4 
| \ 


Kean 


book, ‘‘The Science of Happiness” 
(Harpers), leaves the vital problem just 
as insolvable as ever it was before. [low 
many times and olt have we heard that 
cry of “ Look on the bright side,” “ Make 
others happy and, in your own turn, you 
will be content,’ ‘Never say die,” and 
“Don’t worry, skip.” Invariably they are 
hurled at you after every misfortune. 
People even have been murdered for far 
less annoying things than they. Yet here 
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is Dr. Smith Williams writing, “ Cultivate 
the belief that on the whole this is a 
pretty good world. Some days must 
indeed be ‘dark and dreary’ for all of 
us, but most evils have their compensa- 
tions. Search for these rather than brood 
over your ills. Strain your eyes to see 
that proverbial lining. It isamazing how 
much you can brighten your lot by merely 
‘making the best ‘of it.” In a word there 
is no finer field for the exercise of exact 
Christian Science than in this elusive 
quantity known as happiness, at least 
according to those who take the rather 
unnecessary trouble to write and explain 
to us all about it. 


ao tt cd 


What to do, and What not. 
Yet although “The Science ot Happi- 
ness ”’ leaves the subject at issue 
quite as mysterious as ever it was, there 
is no doubt that we can all of us learn a 
great deal of quasi contentment from such 
books as these. Dr. Smith Williams is a 
great believer in physical exercises, in the 
scientific methods of hygiene, and the 
development of all the human bodily 
functions within the realms of pure 
reason ; moreover, lie has scant sympathy 
with all fads in dieting and extremists in 
any walk of life. Moderation in all 
things is the secret of his system, and a 
sound body will necessarily signify that 
contented mind which he calls happiness. 
Moreover, at the end of the book he gives 
an intensely interesting article on “ The 
Lesson of Heredity”? which gives some 
suggestive pieces of information upon this 
absorbing but mysterious subject, so that 
although we learn a good many valuable 
suggestions concerning the best modes 
cf living, as well as many _ helpful 
words of advice as to how to make the 
worldly best of existence, it must regret- 
fully be added that the reader gathers 
precious little knowledge regarding any- 
thing except the bodily happiness of life ; 
moreover, it seems to me that the author 
allows too much for the exercise of Free 
Will in each individual. After all, most 
of us can strive to do better when we 
once realise that we have done wrong, 
but all the outside preaching in the world 
will not make us bestir ourselves until the 
inner admonisher has begun to talk, and 
that is usually after the event. . Yet Dr. 
Smith Williams’s book is very interesting, 


and much uselul information can be 
culled from it. 
& b tt 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Science of 
Happiness.” 
here is more unhappiness in the 
world because so many people fail 
to find their proper niche in life than for 
almost any other single reason.” 

“ But for pain there would be no such 
thing as pleasure; but for suffering there 
could be no happiness.” 

“The mere cessation of pain seems 
cause for supreme joy to one who has 
experienced long periods of suffering.” 

“The very fact that total abstinence 
is for most people easier than temperate 
indulgence speaks volumes.” 

“Interest is the mother of much atten- 
tion.” 

“ Perception, memory, and association 
are the bricks and mortar, volition is the 
builder.” 

“Better a good artisan than a poor 
artist.” 

** Past labours are invariably pleasant.” 


(Continued on p. 284): 
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A TRIUMPH OF INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wonderful Pictures of Partridges Falling after Being Shot. 


Photographs by M. Henri Thévenin 

These astonishing photographs are well-nigh unique. They will interest sportsmen, who doubtless have never given any attention to the=various~attitudes 

of a falling bird. They will certainly interest many who thus see for the first time the extraordinary movements made by a bird after being shot, while 

photographers will be puzzled to know how such pictures were ever able to be taken. But we venture to think that there will be very many people on 

whom these photographs will make a somewhat painful impression. It is a sudden realism of the destruction of life, alas ! sadly necessary for the purposes 
of a sport fine and manly in itself and useful to the individual and the nation 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


A Readable Story. 
[2 “Wind Along the Waste” (Methuen), 

Miss Maud Annesley has treated of 
the same subject which Miss Victoria 
Cross wrote about in her Indian tale, 
“Anna Lombard”; namely, the sudden 
development of the purely animal side of 
woman’s character against reason, better 
feeling and common sense. In Miss 
Cross’s story the man who inspired this 
sudden infatuation was a native of the 
country, in Miss Annesley’s it is a hand- 
some Parisian apache. The heroine is 
a widow, young and good looking, 
possessed of what the second rate writers 
of fiction term ‘“arich and passionate 
nature.” She is also an artist of some 
repute and has a studio in the rue de 
l'Université in Paris. One evening as 
she is returning on foot from a reception 
somewhere or other she is seized upon by 
a band of apaches, the leader of which is 
so tall, strong and muscular 
that his mysterious person- 
ality gives her an inspira- 
tion for one of her future 
pictures. During their re- 
lationship as painter and 
model they fall violently in 
love with each other, so 
much so, indeed, that for 
all intents and purposes 
the lady becomes an apache 
as well. 


The Murder. 
Nea the end of the tale 

there is a murder and 
the lover gets sentenced to - 
death, while later on the 
woman falls in love with 
and marries the son of the 
man who was murdered. 
The story contains a melo- 
dramatic note of interro- 
gation as to whether the 
husband will ever find out 
the véle his wife played 
in the tragedy. Finally, 
the lady, who really and 
truly adores her husband, 
commits suicide by burn- 
ing, and that ends a very 
.teadable if unreal book. 
Miss Annesley’s pictures of 
apache life are likely to 
be much appreciated by 
English people who have 
never been to France. 
They are of the theatre 
theatrical, however; still, 
with all its atmosphere of 
uoreality, “Wind Along 
the Waste” is never dull from the first 
page until the last. 


o> & tt 
A Book for Sportsmen. 


I have just received a volume of the 

seventh and revised edition of that 
standard work for all gamekeepers and 
owners of sporting estates, “ The Keeper’s 
Book” (Foulis), by Mr. P. Jeffrey Mackie. 
It has been entirely rewritten and there is 
a delightful article on deep sea fishing by 
F. L. Aflalo, and salmon hatching by 
Henry Lamond: also there are many 
excellent illustrations which were not in- 
cluded in the original edition. ‘his useful 
and interesting book is now, of course, 
recognised as perhaps the very best on the 
subject of gamekeepers’ duties that has 
ever been published. It is certainly a work 
which no true sportsman will willingly do 
without. 


A Dainty Book of Poems, 
rom Miss Laura Arkell’s little volume 
of poems (Cedar Press), I cull the 
following : 
THE UNION. 
Soft wind roaming through dim cloud temples, 
Stars like lamps in a distant shrine, 
Sweet incense from the rapt earth rising, 
Making night divine. 


In the silence, and enchanted 
Rustling-by of angels’ feet, 

As before some great white altar 
Here, our two souls meet. 


Not a cry, or word of greeting, 
But on moon, and stars, and sun, 


Bursts the passionate, perfect glory 
Of two souls made one. 


ed e ie 


An Invaluable Volume. 
“*T*he English Home” (Methuen), by 
Messrs. Banister and H. Phillips 


MISS JESSIE MILLINGTON DRAKE 


A beautiful American debutante, whose beauty made a great impression in French- 
American circles in Paris this year, and who will be presented in London next season 


Fletcher, is not only an admirable book 
for all those interested in any way in the 
architecture of our country homes, but 
quite an ideal book for those whose know- 
ledge of the subject is purely rudimentary 
and artificial. For the authors—them- 
selves of course well-known architects— 
go thoroughly into all questions dealing 
with the comfort and beauty of a country 
house—its aspect, drainage, construction, 
and furnishing. The result is that each 
chapter is not only interesting in itself 
but extremely useful and valuable as well. 
Moreover the book is crammed with ex- 
cellent illustrations and plans, and con- 
tains also a preface by his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll. 
tt tt it 

English Cooking. 
{t has been said—and only those who 

have been reared upon it know how 
truly—that the whole of the English 
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cuisine is ruined for the sake of a pinch 
of salt and one-halfpennyworth of butter. 
Of course the average Englishman is not 
a gourmet—is not and never will be. 
What he desires is bulk—good, sound, 
serviceable bulk—‘‘with none of your 
nasty French sauces and dishes which 
nobody knows but the cook what they’re 
made of—and she daren’t tell.’”’ To con- 
vince him that even plain dishes may be 
made delightfully tasty and palatable, and 
that one might just as well eat boiled 
grass as a cabbage served in dirty water, is 
about as useless as trying to get up an 
argument with the Sphinx—and even more 
futile. There is hope, however, that by 
the publication of such handy and useful 
little books as Miss Lucy Yates’s ‘“‘ The 
Successful Home Cook” (Rebman) some- 
thing may eventually be done to show this 
country that it is quite possible to mahe 
eating an art without in any way showing 
foreign nations that our 
national greatness is in a 
decline. 
An Interesting Story. 
“\ 7 ocation”’ (Murray), by 
Miss Lily Grant Duff, 
is a distinctly interesting 
tale. The plot centres 
round two sisters, one of 
whom feels that her voca- 
tion in life is to enter a 
nunnery, the other is torn 
asunder between the yearn- 
ing after art and the volup- 
tuous mystery of religion. 
There is another character, 
Caro Rex, also “ tempera- 
mental,’ whose excursions 
into love and passion are 
destined to bring misery 
into the lives of both the 
sisters. The novel is ably 
written and certain chapters 
possess real distinction. It 
will interest those who 
care for serious studies in 
psychology. Apart, how- 
ever, from the serious aspect 
of Miss Grant Dufl’s story 
there are many pages of 
social comedy which are 
not only delightfully written 
but show a sense of humour. 


t 
A Charming Little Book. 
Francis Blundell 


Ts. 
M (M. E. Francis) has 
in “The Tender Passion” 
(Long) given us a collec- 
tion of some of her short 
stories. Some of these are 
rather in the manner of Mr. WW. W. Jacobs, 
but all of them possess nevertheless that 
touch of individuality which is always appa- 
rent in the work of this delightlul writer. 
Most of the tales have Dorset for a back- 
ground and nearly all the characters are 
working men and women of the village. 
Some of these tales are not so clever as 
others, but those which are good are so 
very, very good that the book is well 
worth reading and should speedily become 
popular. 
tt tt & 


Interesting New Books. 


ROUSE AND GrousE Moors. By George 
Malcolm and Aymer | Maxwell. 
(Black.) 
Tue Girt in THE Casr. By Robert 
Barr. (Nash.) 


Forty YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. 
By Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny. 
(Mills and Boon.) 
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ON THE ’BUS(T).. By George Belcher. 
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Conductor (to inebriated gentleman who has tried to board ‘bus whilst going): Are you ‘urt, sir ? 


Inebriated Gentleman: What happened ; horse fall down ? Conductor: No sir; are you ’urt? 
Inebriated Gentleman: Wheel come off? Conductor: No sir 
Inebriated Gentleman: An explosion then? Conductor: No sir; are you coming on? 


Inebriated Gentleman: Oh, if I’d known wouldn't (hic) got off 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


ADAM, — Nothing succeeds like 
success, and I have a real respect 
M for a woman who works her 
way steadily upwards. You, of 
course, had a good send-off as you belonged 
to the junior branch of a ducal family and 
were born a Cavendish-Bentinck. You 
were the youngest daughter of the Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck who was a P.C. and 
an M.P., and who used to be known as 
“ Little Ben” in the House of Commons. 
He also made name and fame for himself 
as an art connoisseur, and was clever 
enough to best at a bargain some 
of the most noted art dealers in 
London. And your mother, the late 
Mrs. Bentinck, made another unique 
personality. She was an amusing 
talker and a good hostess, and gave 
many dinners, luncheons, and parties 
at her big house in Grafton Street. 
She had the first names of Prudence 
Penelope, and the former was thought 
to be strangely suitable. For instance, 
she never dined or luncheoned at home 
except when she entertained, and she 
used to give her husband’s property 
boxes at the Albert Hall and the 
Olympic Theatre to those of her 
friends whom she did not wish to 
receive in Grafton Street. 

So you came upon the scene and 
were given the name of Venetia in 
honour of the fact that you were 
born in Venice. This reminds me 
that place names are now a favourite 
form of cognomen. Florence is 
familiar, and there is Melita that 
belongs to the Grand Duchess Cyril 
of Russia and to a Miss (Derek) 
Keppel. Also Verona, owned by 
Mrs. Walter Maxwell - Lyte, and 
Virginia, which is the name of Lady 
Deerhurst. Then there is a Lady 
Leicester Waithman and a widowed 
Lady Cook who has the name of 
Tennessee, and Mrs. Eyre Massey, 
daughter-in-law to Lord Clarina, is 
Erin; Mrs. Geoffrey St. Aubyn is 
Andalusia, one of the Miss Finches 
is Essex, and I knew an American girl 
who was Italie. There are many 
others of the same description. 

Now I must go back to your own 
affairs. You grew up and were taken 
about in rather a smart set by your 
respected mother, who made a most 
efficient chaperon. When quite young 
you became engaged to Mr. Arthur James, 
a rich young American, who appeared 
with a couple of brothers in the London 
world about 1880. The social history of 
these gentlemen has a certain interest. 
They were promptly nicknamed “ the 
Brothers James,’ and had horses, a yacht, 
a moor in Scotland, and a big house in 
Great Stanhope Street; in fact, they had 
much to offer their new friends and many 
appreciators. They were also great tra- 
vellers and shot big game in India and 
Africa; indeed, the eldest brother, Frank 
—a man of culture and an author—was 
killed by an elephant when shooting in 
the Soudan. So Mr. Arthur James proved 
eligible, and you were married in 1885. 

As regards personal appearance you 
‘ may be styled a good-looking woman witi 
a rather striking appearance. You are 
fair, with hair that is perhaps more sandy 
than golden, of medium height, and large, 
decided features, and you dress well, not in 
the artistic style, but with a good deal of 
Parisian precision. I am told that you get 


most of your gowns in Paris with the excep- 
tion of some that you order from a small 
dressmaker in Kensington. This latter plan 
is a bit of laudable economy prompted by 
that instinct for thrift about which I shall 
write later on in my letter. No doubt if 
we all found a ‘‘little” woman to make 
for us it would often be’ better for our 
credit and our banking account. 

No one can deny that you turn your- 
self out well when you go to Court or on 
great occasions, and your set of rubies is 
quite one olf the finest in London. Rubies 


MRS. ARTHUR JAMES 


have of late reached an enormous price, 
and splendid stones are owned by Lady 
Dudley, Lady Stradbroke, Lady Wim- 
borne, and Mrs. Bradley Martin. The 
Duchess Marie of Saxe-Coburg is said 
to possess some of the finest rubies in 
existence. 

And you have many other social 
advantages. Eyen husbands count, and 
yours is a pleasant, popular man who is 
now on the turf and a member of the 


- Jockey Club; and he has fair luck and 


has won several big races, among others 
the Two Thousand with Gorgos in 1906, 
and you and he have much more than 
your share of the one thing needful. A 
good many years ago vou got him to buy 
your old home, the Bentinck house in 
Grafton Street. Then you own Coton 
House, a fine country place near Rugby, 
and now your lord and master has taken 
Glenquoich near Invergarry in Scotland. 
This latter is the splendid sporting estate 
that was for years rented by the late 
Lord Burton and where he on several 
occasions entertained the late King 
Edward. 

Now this last remark leads up to the 
personal note in your character and to 
your various pursuits, interests, and accom- 
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No. CXXIII._Mrs. Arthur James. 


plishments. First Iam bound to say that 
you are an all-round clever woman. You 
are a witty talker, a first-rate bridge- 
player, and a capable hostess at both your 
town and country houses. In our late 
King’s time he was often your dinner 
guest in London and also paid week-end 
visits at Coton during the winter season ; 
and it is a known fact his Majesty much 
appreciated your apt and amusing con- 
versation. Then the dinners and dances 
that you give are second to none in smart- 
ness and success. You well know how to 
weed your list, and girls and dowdies 
are safe to be left out of your enter- 
tainments. In fact you have made 
a foremost place for yourself in the 
social world of the moment. 

The members of the Bentinck 
family have each a marked indi- 
viduality, which remark seems also 
to apply to their in-law relations. 
This reminds me of the widowed 
Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck, who lives 
in a double house in Richmond 
Terrace. She married as long ago 
as 1880, and was the heroine of one of 
the earlier Anglo-American marriages. 
She began life as Miss Elizabeth 
Livingston, and as such made ene of 
what may be called the New World 
aristocracy, for her people do not 
belong to the new rich or to the 
much - advertised set of mushroom 
millionaires. No indeed ; they belong 
root and branch to the old school, 
and Livingston Manor, their place on 
the Hudson, was granted them by 
Charles II. So she is well bred and 
refined to a fault, and through her 
thirty years in London has kept in 
well with our great ladies and with 
our old-world aristocrats. The story 
goes that she was sent to school in 
Paris and actually learned to talk 
with a slight lisp so that no sort of 
Yankee twang should be heard in her 
conversation. And she studied the 
art of dress to perfection ; in fact, her 
friends say that she simply makes a 
cult of personal adornment. All her 
frocks, hats, gowns, and furbelows 
come from the best shops in Paris ; 
she never supports London firms of any 
sort or description. 

Then for many years past her parties 
have been noted for what someone called 
their ‘‘severe smartness.” No one was 
admitted to her house who did not belong 
to the brilliant clique that in former days 
shone at Buckingham Palace. And if she 
gave a dinner, dance, or cotillon it was 
safe to be attended by one or other of the 
smarter members of the Royal Family. 
Her two daughters, however, did not 
secure coronets. They now own the 
homely names of Mrs. John Ford and Mrs. 
Walter Burns, but it must be said that the 
last-named lady married money. 

Lady Sykes is your only sister, and she 
appears as a well-liked woman in the 
more literary set in society. She has a 
heart of gold, is one of the cleverest and 
most deeply read women in the country, has 
a keen brain and definite opinions, writes 
well, and has produced one or two good 
novels and endless articles in reviews and 
newspapers. Her only child, Mr. Mark 
Sykes, is also a clever writer and a man 
of the future—I remain, madam, your 
sincere. admirer, CANDIDA. 

tt 
Next Week, THE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE 
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UPS AND D 


WNS. By G. L. Stampa. 


Customer: | never see Tipple now; what’s up with him ? 
Barmaid: Up! It’s all down with him now. Him and the drink each lowering the other 
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Lady Croone’s Practical 


XVIII.-HER LADYSHIP’S HUSBAND. 


ELEN has married me; that is to 
say, | have married Helen, and 
as for the resu]t—well, you must 
judge for yourself. 

One’s last confession should at least 
have the merit of being complete. 

I have never, as you know, pretended 
to be a strong person, but I shall at any 
rate try to tell the sequel to a long story 
simply and without, 1 hope, whining or 
whimpering. 

You will remember that his lordship 
said that she would divorce him; that 
with all her pluck her ladyship had not 
pluck enough not to divorce him. Poor 
old Harry! Some of us used to look upon 
him as an intellectual ass, but he was 
always wonderfully right about things 
that concerned himself. 

You will also remember that I knew 
all the time that it was a “faked” divorce 
and that I hadn’t the manhood to tell 
Helen so. 

But, am I worse than any other man, 
and who wouldn’t have done as I did? I 
had been in love with Helen for twenty- 
four years; yet, when Harry confessed to 
me that he had been drugged when he 
ran away with Mrs. Mesham, and that in 
pretending to strike his wife a severe blow 
he played a successful trick upon her I got 
up at once to go and tell Helen the whole 
truth. I rather take credit for that, for 
by doing.so I should have put an end to 
all my own hopes. 

It was, you may remember, at Harry’s 
express desire that I held my tongue. So 
she divorced him and married me. Those 
are the simple facts, though how the case 
was brought on and rushed through in such 
a hurry I am quite unable to explain. 

We were very quietly married, Helen 
and I, the day alter the decree nisi was 
made absolute, and I was delighted when 
Helen agreed to a very unfashionable 
honeymoon. She also agreed during the 
said honeymoon to be known—where it 
was necessary that she should be known— 
as Mrs. William Ventry. 

“When we get back into the word 
again, Bill,’ she said, “I suppose I shall 
have to go on being Lady Croone, other- 
wise it might look as if he’d divorced 
me. 

I was thankful for small mercies and I 
let the future take care of itself. 

We have been married exactly eleven 
days, and that future, whatever it is going 
to do for itself, doesn’t look like taking 
much care of me. 

Do you know Lynborough? If you do 
you also know that it is idyllic—sylvan, 
what you will, just the place for a honey- 
moon. We took a little furnished house 
right on the beach, and we’are “ taken in 
and done for” by a coastguard’s widow and 
her two daughters. Iam forty-eight and 
Helen is forty-four, and we are not 
suspected of being honeymooners. 

If you do know Lynborough you must 
also know the Crab Rock. It is a never- 
ending source of delight to the holiday- 
making boys who patronise this little 
fishing village in August. 

The intrepid thing to do is get out to 
it before the incoming tide covers the ledge 
which connects it with the beach, to fish 
for crabs there, a glorious prisoner till— 
the tide falling—the ledge shows again. 
Then you return with your spoil. 

The rock rises out of the sea perpendi- 
cularly and you havea good ten feet of 
water there at high tide. 


Helen and I sat on the shore on the 
eleventh day of our honeymoon and 
watched two very small boys crab-fishing 
from their lofty perch. The weather was 
rough and they, of course, enjoyed get- 
ting wet through from the spray of the 
waves which broke angrily at the base of 
the rock. 

Suddenly they began to play the fool 
with the result that one of them toppled in. 
At once there was screaming and shout- 
ing, for the thing happened in sight of 
all, and there were lots of people on the 
beach at the time. 

In a rather aimless way some of us 
rushed to the water’s edge. A few of us, 
I think, got our coats off, for that seemed 
to be the thing to do. But luckily for 
that small boy there was better help at 
hand. 

A man ina little one-ton sailing boat— 
we had just been able to see the top of his 
head, for he was in the well—had_ been 
tacking about the bay all the morning. No 
one displayed much interest in him or his 
boat for the simple reason that neither 
belonged to Lynborough. 

This man also saw the accident 
happen, and very smartly did he near that 
rock and make a clutch at the boy with 
his left hand. His right, of course, 
grasped the tiller. 

Buta groan from the shore told that 
he had missed. 

His boat was going a good ten knots 
and it might be at least two mimutes ere 
he could tack and get back there again. 
There was only one thing to be done and 
he did it. Overboard he went, and a few 
seconds later mighty cheering from the 
beach announced the fact that he had got 
his man—that is to say, his boy. 

Meanwhile three fishermen had launched 
a boat and were nearing the rock. But it 
was then seen that angry waves can do 
more than drown. To the horror of us 
all the pair were being dashed against 
the rock, though with splendid heroism 
the man was making himself the buffer 
between it and the waves. The little boy 
was safe enough. 

The fishermen got hold of both of 
them all right, but they only took the boy 
on board. The manthey towed in. He'd 
rather not be lifted, he said; he had hurt 
his leg. 

That was true enough. The leg in 
question was broken, and it belonged to 
Harry Croone. 

They took him into our cottage—Mr. 
Jones of London (so he told the fishermen 
and the boy’s mother) was his name—and 
luckily the break was a simple one, for 
the local doctor was simple too. 

That happened at eleven in the morn- 
ing and by tea-time he was fairly com- 
fortable. Helen and I then sat by him. 
That is to say, Helen sat by him. I was 
there too as a matter of fact, but they 
both seemed oblivious of me. They used 
to be like that, you know. 

“Tt was magnificent of you, Harry,” 
she said quite simply, and she took his 
hand and kept it. 

He just looked up and smiled. 

“Does your leg hurt much now?” she 
asked. 

“No; not much now.” 

There was a very long pause and then 
she asked, as it might have been with the 
simplicity of a child :— 

“Shall you marry 
Harry?” 


Mrs. 


Mesham, 
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By Major Philip Trevor. 


“Oh no, dear; one doesn’t marry 
those women, you know. There’s no need 
to; is there?” 

“ No, I suppose not.” 

She spoke quietly and in a matter-o!- 
fact tone. 

Again there was a pause — she still 
held his hand—and then she put a 
question to him on another subject :— 

“How did you come to be hanging 
about here in that boat? ’ 

“Oh! I'd heard you were here, and I 
thought I’d just like to catch a glimpse of 
you; of course, I didn’t know that little 
fool would get himself into the water and 
give me away.” 

“No, of course not, Harry.” 

Another pause, and then she said, “ But 
it’s strange you should have chosen 
to-day!” 

And I detected a tremor in her voice 
that time. 

“ Why strange?” 

“What! You remembered?” 

“OF course ; that was why.” 

And I remembered, too. To-day is— 
would have been — their silver-wedding 
day. Icould stand it no more. Istarted 
up and left the room without speaking. 

A minute later my wife joined me. 

“ Poor old Bill, I’m so sorry. But I 
didn’t mean it. No; don’t you speak just 
now. I think we'd better leave this place 
at once. Mrs. Harper can easily do the 
nursing—and—and—it’s better.” 

She patted me as she might have 
patted a child and then went to her room 
to pack. I heard her tell Mrs. Harper that 
our plans had suddenly changed and that 
we were leaving at once. Then I heard 
Harry’s voice shouting :— 

“Come in here a minute, Bill.” 

I obeyed, and to my relief Harry tackled 
the awkward subject at once. 

“Quite right you know for you and the 
missus—for you and your wife—to clear 
out at once. Awlully sorry for upsetting 
things. Still, I know [lelen’s right. Sure 
ol it. Clearing out’s the thing.” 

I was dumb—helpless—and he had to 
go on talking. 

“You see I’m not like you, old chap, 
soul of honour and all the rest of it; 
adore a woman for a couple of dozen 
years and never put your arms round her 
because she’s another man’s wile. I’m 
only——” he hesitated and then. smiled 
deprecatingly, “I’m only Harry Croone. 
I’m the sort of chap who Oh 
damn my leg! it’s giving me socks.” 

I slipped out of the room under the 
miserable pretence of going to hurry the 
doctor, who had promised to come again. 

But I went in the opposite direction, 
and facing the wind I thought furiously. 

Was ever a man placed in so humiliat- 
ing a position? They are both being kind 
to me. I’m not capable of holding my 
own, so they must help me to hold it. 

Helen and I will go away together 
this evening because I haven’t any pluck. 
Ihave been faithful when there was no 
call on me to be faithful for twenty-four 
years. Harry’s matrimonial career was 
studded I daresay with little infidelities, 
but he is worth ten of me all the same, 
and I know it, and alas! Helen knows 
1t too, 

Well, well, “ Be good and you will be 
happy,” they say; but at present the 
reward of constancy doesn’t seem to be 
quite all I had expected. 

THE END. 
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The OPTIMIST. By J. MacWilson. 
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The Landlady (referring to the weather): It looks rather like rain this morning, sir 
Critical Visitor (intent on breakfast): It does, but it smells rather like coffee 
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THE TALLER: 


R. HORACE SIMPSON bent 
over Miss Angela Milner’s hand. 
“Good-bye, dear Miss’ Milner,” 
he said in his most empressé 

manner, “ or rather au vevoiy, and many 
thanks fora most delightful holiday; we 
shall meet again in town.” He waved 
his hand from the door of the hotel 
and then hurried into the waiting 
omnibus. As he leaned back in the cor- 
ner of a third-class smoker of a London 
train he felt supremely satisfied with the 
result of his fortnight’s holiday at 
Seamouth. 

For fifty weeks out of the annual 
filty-two Horace led a laborious and 
somewhat monotonous existence as 
a subordinate clerk in a somewhat 
second-rate bank, but for the re- 
maining fortnight he had _ been 
accustomed annually to blossom 
forth as a seaside exquisite at a 
fashionable boarding-house at East- 
bourne. This year, however, as the 
bank had doled out an unexpected 
bonus to their staff he had deter- 
mined to go one better and had 
taken a room at the Imperial Hotel 
at Seamouth, which as everyone 
knows is one of our most fashionable 
watering - places. There for that 
brief period he had led a halcyon 
existence arrayed in spotless flannels 
and smoking cigarettes in the day- 
time and in all the glory of a 
dinner suit and a cigar at night; 
and if the clothes came from the 
Strand instead of Savile Row who 
was to know that? And fortune 
had favoured him. 

On the second day he had picked 
up Mrs. Milner’s purse from a chair 
where that absent-minded lady had 
left it, and the restoration of the 
lost property led naturally to an 
acquaintance which had blossomed 
rapidly under the favourable con- 
ditions of seaside hotel life. From 
the first he flattered himself that he 
had made an impression on Miss 
Milner, and had dangled attendance 
on her day alter day. ‘True, this 
had led to him spending a good 
deal more money than he had in- 
tended and the bonus had quickly 
faded away, for who could give less 
than silver to the importunate bands- 
man when in the company of such 
an adorable person as Angela Mil- 
ner? After all the. Milners: were 
evidently moneyed people, he re- 
flected, and who knew——-? “A 
sprat to catch a herring,” he said 
to himself as he settled comfortably 
in his corner. 

To Mrs. Milner he had airily described 
himself as “something in the City,’ and 
he had expatiated glowingly on the gaiety 
of his London life, which had led to an 
invitation to call at Prince’s Gate on their 
return. Banking seemed a dreary exist- 
ence for the next few days, especially alter 
he had recounted his thrilling adventures 
to his bosom friend, Thompson, who had 
contented himself with the familiar 
boarding-lHouse, being of an unenterpris- 
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THE LADY-MAILLER 
By Gilbert Blane. 


ing nature. Certainly Thompson had 
been duly impressed and had_ listened 
open-eyed. : 

“Gad, Simpson,’ he chuckled envi- 
ously, “you are a one with the girls.” 
And Simpson had smiled unctuously. 

It was on a Monday that Horace had 
returned to duty; by Friday he was bored 
to tears. When the bank closed he pro- 
ceeded west and despatched a note to 
Miss Milner from the Violet Club, St. 
James’s, a Conservative club with an 


’ 


well known in English society, having often resided at Wimble- 
don with her children, who might be seen walking and driving 


was cheap, and the address looked well 
uponacard. That done he felt restless and 
that he must go somewhere, and decided 
on the Exhibition. He emerged from the 
club, walked up Bond Street, and took the 
Tube for Shepherd’s Bush. 

He was a nice-looking young man of 
attractive manners and an easy, facile way 
with women which was the constant envy 
of his friend, Thompson, yet it did seem 
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piling Ossa upon Pelion after his recent 
success when he sat down next to an ex- 
tremely attractive young lady who, as the 
stations passed, seemed less and _ less 
inclined to re-ent Mr. Simpson’s evident 
admiration. She was of medium height, 
slim figure, dark hair, with a pair of 
roguish eyes lighting up a pretty face. 
Moreover she was bewitchingly gowned 
and wore an immense hat—too immense 
Simpson thought as he tried to peep under 
it. As they left the station a spot or two 
of rain lell. The lady looked up 
at the skies doubtfully. 

Horace’s ready umbrella paved 
the way for an introduction. She 
smiled prettily in answer to his 
query. Yes, she also was going to 
the Jap-Anglo. Horace paid the 
shilling entrance. Sir Galahad could 
have done no more. Wandering 
round the bandstand they rapidly 
became on the most friendly terms 
until during an interlude Horace 
became conscious of a vacuum and 
realised that he had not yet dined. 
Unwilling to go toany great expense 
he tentatively suggested something 
to eat. 

“Something to eat,” echoed Miss 
Carstairs—it appeared that that was 
her name—“ rather, | know arippin’ 
place.” 

She led the way to a gilded 
restaurant within hearing of the 
band. Horace, too taken aback to 
expostulate, followed his companion, 
who made her way to a smail table 
in a corner partially concealed by 
palms. She seated herself and lan- 
guidly drew off her gloves while 
Horace ordered dinner. “I say,” he 
said, fingering the wine list nervously 
and gazing at her display of rings, 
“what would you like?” He ran 
over a list of red wines. No; it 
appeared Miss Carstairs did not like 
red wines, also she could not abear 
beer or stout. Eventually sparkling 
moselle was ordered under consider- 
able pressure. Horace surreptitiously 
counted his money beneath the table 

and calculated that it would just 
D bone do. However, under the 
influence of the wine he quickly 
regained his composure. 

“T say,” he said, leaning forward 
confidentially, ““you are a_ pretty 


about. She was the Princess Henriette of Flanders and the girl; l am glad we met.” The 
belle of King Leopold's Court. The Princess has four children, dinner went swimmingly. They 
the Princesses Marie Louise, Sophia, Genevieve, and Prince amar - 
Charles Philippe, Duke of Vesnovs. The boy is heir to all the exchanged Christian rakavaa (Ep It 
extensive property of the Alengon and Vesnovs families. The appeared that Miss Carstairs’ name 
duchess has a charming residence at Neuilly s./Seine. They are was Dulcinea. 3 Dulcinea,” said 
expected back at Belmont in the late autumn Horace. G What a pretty name!” 

“T like Horace for a man,” con- 

annual subscription of one guinea, which fessed Miss Carstairs. It was only a 


momentary check to the pleasure of the 
dinner when Horace to his astonishment 
recognised Miss Milner dining at another 
table with friends. Not only that but 
they were evidently taking a keen interest 
in him. Horace felt taken aback, but 
alter all he argued to himself what did it 
matter? He would call on Sunday and 
explain that it was his cousin. Yes; that 
was it. Cousin, passing through London. 


(Continued on p. x) 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE, THE IMPEACHABLE, @ THE IMPECCABLE 
Some of the Costumes which Enthralled Trouville and Elsewhere. 


i 


To create a_sensa- 
tion—that seems to 
be the aim of most 
pretty French 
actresses. For in 
France to be talked 
about is to become 
a sbeauty oat 
one swoop. These 
portrait studies of 
genuine bathing cos- 
tumes seen on the 
various players may 
best be summed up 
as ‘the impossible, 
the impeachable, and 
the impeccable ” 


. 


MLLE. DARTHIGNY MLLE. CASSINY 


“Prefers the freedom of the Maillot to swim in Photographs by Reutlinger Adopts a modest and coy costume for the beach 
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SUCCESSFUL SHOOTING 


Sir Edward Hulse Entertains Some Relatives an 


ON THE QUI VIVE—WALKING UP BirRp 


LUNCH IN A PICTURESQUE OLD BARN SIR EDWARD HULS! 


THE HON. HARRY LAWSON MR. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE MR. FREDERICK 


Sir Edward Hulse and his friends haye enjoyed some capital days’ sport at his Salisbury residence. The house party chiefly consisted of relatives as Sir Edward’s mother was a sister of 
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PARTY NEAR SALISBURY 


id Friends at his Residence, Breamore Mouse. 


IRDS OVER A FIELD OF TURNIPS 


ILSE, THE HOST MASTER W. LAWSON, MISS OLIVIA LAWSON, AND MRS. HARRISON 


3K LAWSON ANOTHER ‘*SNAP” OF THE HON. HARRY LAWSON CAPTAIN CRICHTON 


of the present Lord Burnham, the owner of “The Daily Telegraph.” The first baronet, Sir Edward Hulse’s ancestor, was a very celebrated physician in theyreign{of Queen Anne 


By 
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A YOUTHFUL AUNT. 


THE LADY HELEN GROSVENOR; 


The youngest daughter of the late Duke of Westminster anda youthful aunt of the present duke. Lady Helen, who is just twenty-two years of age, is 
very beautiful and talented, and possesses the same outdoor proclivities which characterise her nephew 
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THE GREAT WAR (AND WATER) LORD. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS DAUGHTER, PRINCESS LOUISE 


On board the “Hohenzollern” at the recent German naval manceuvres. Princess Louise is just eighteen years of age and is the only daughter of the 
great war lord, and like her father, though in lighter fashion, is deeply interested in all things pertaining to the sea, being very fond of cruising 
and yachting 
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HOBBLE, HOBBLE, TOIL AND WOBBLE. 


Hobble Skirt Race. A Dying Fashion. Hee : 
HE commonplace sack race was superseded by a “hobble skirt” ‘TL here are symptoms, nevertheless, that it is a dying fashion and 
race at the annual sports of the Paris music-hall artistes, which already ladies’ skirts are assuming more reasonable shapes ; indeed, 
took place recently in some quarters the re- 


vival of the bell-shaped 
skirt which confines its 
wearer round the knees 
instead olf the ankles is 
reported to be on the eve 
of resurrection. 


on behalf of the 
Music-hall Pensions Fund. 
There was wild hilarity at 
the attempts of the young 
women tocover the 200 yd. 
of the course. 
& & i 
The Winner. x 
“T*he winner was Mdlle. 
Ymer, whose time 
was I min. 33 sec. This 
race was followed by a 
similar one run by the 
artistes of the Moulin 
Rouge in the exaggeratedly 
‘hobbled ” skirts in which 
they appear in a revue at 
that establishment. The 
winner covered the course 
in r min. 8 45 sec. 


A New Kitchener Story. 
t is announced that Lord 
Kitchener will be pre- 
sent at the forthcoming 
autumn manceuvres on and 
around Salisbury Plain and 
will act as umpire-in-chief 
in place of the Duke of 
Connaught, who usually 
takes this position. This 
recalls the story of some 
operations that were being 
carried out in India in the 
presence of Lord Kitchener. 
A very self-satisfied briga- 
dier had arranged these 
manceuvres, aud at the 
conclusion of some intri- 
cate evolutions he turned 
to Lord Kitchener and 
said, ‘‘ There, sir; I flatter 
myself that that was ex- 
cellently done.’’ ‘‘Oh, very 
good indeed,” was his lord- 
fashion, not following in ship’s reply with one of 
any way the lines of the his sardonic smiles, “but 
body, and it stilts in no In the top picture may be seen the fair competitors in this interesting and amusing event, an \ below is what on earth were you 
uncertain fashion the na- a snapshot of the contestants finishing up the straight at a creditable speed, as to which | must refer Supposed to be doing, may 
tural walk of its wearers. my readers to the surrounding paragraphs Task?” 
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In the supposed quest of beauty large 
sums are often spent on artificial aids 
that for the most part do much more = 
harm than good. 
But nature’s way is the best, after all; 
and no cosmetic in the world will accom- 
plish as much in promoting natural beauty . 
of complexion by natural means as 2 

WW, 


PEARS F- 


which is absolutely pure natural soap of = 
the highest quality in every component, 
and possesses those special emollient 2 

se 
properties which are pre-eminent for » 
softening and beautifying the skin—and 
its cost is only 


; ial sw half mye tee! , AHalfpennya week! | 4 
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The Regn of ‘‘ The Hobble. oi 
he hobble skirt, not- 
withstanding the ridi- 
cule—pictorial and_ other- 
wise—which has been 
heaped upon it by the press 
and outside, has certainly 
held undivided sway over 
all the fashionable capitals 
of Europe this last season. 
Accustomed though we are 
getting to it, it isa hideous 


h 
PARIS MUSIC-HALL SPORTS—THE HOBBLE-SKIRT RACE \ myth 
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FLAT SHAPELESS BUSTS 
Deb enh am 


DEVELOPED & HARDENED IN A FEW DAYS. 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Squere) London W. 


Marvellous Discovery of a Frenchwoman, the Talk of all Paris. 


Free information sent, through a special arrangement, to all reader's of ‘‘ The Tatler." 


The beauty of woman consists notso full-and rounded. Already tried by 
much in the prettiness of her face, the thousands of ladies, it has produced sur- 
delicacy of her colour, or the brilliancy prising results, and brings many letters 
of her eyes as in the elegance of her figure expressing satisfaction and gratefulness, 
and the outline ofhershape. A-firm and of which I give extracts from two :— 
well-developed bust on an exquisite Miss E. M. H., of St. John’s Wood, 
figure shows off to advantage the London, says: “I was delighted to seea 
simplest dress, and it decided improvement 
gives to a woman that sy after two nights’ and 
prestige and charm one morning's applica- 
which compels praise, tion... . The flesh is 
homage and favours. good and firm now, the 

If you are, dear fulness extending by 
reader, amongst those degrees up into my neck 
whose bust has not been and improving that. I 
too well favoured by shall be willing to 
Nature, if your bosom answer private letters.” 
is hardly developed or Miss F. Tucker, of St. 
has lost its firmness, do James Place, London, 
not despair, since you writes: “I cannot praise 
can now haye, like other too highly your won- 
people, an opulent bust derful discovery, which 
by simply doing. at \ ought to be more widely 
home that which T will / known. ... My bustis 
discreetly tell you. becoming quite hard 

My process, called and more beautiful 
by people wonderful, is every day.” 
unlike any other used Send me your name 
up till now. Nothing : and address and I will 
has to be taken in- mail. you, free of all 
ternally, and consequently there is no charge, the history of my discovery and 
fear of the health being damaged? Day all the necessary information to give to the 
after day you would be able to see your bust that desirable amplitude and firm- 
bust increase, the bosom to develop and ness. Writeme at once as lam being over- 
to reharden, ‘and the throat to become whelmed with demands from all parts. 


FREE COUPON FOR READERS OF “THE TATLER.” 


Wishing for full information, free of charge, of your wonderful discovery for the bust, I 
am sending you herewith this coupon, which I have addressed to 


Héléne Duroy, Division No. 502b, Paris, 20, rue Richer. 
BML ke cere er PCE a PET SPO LOE EPL ETS ee EEE oS ETE ee 
Address. 


Fomous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quelity, for Velue_ 


We have always in stock a large 


selection of Dressing Gowns and 
Jackets, both English hand- 


quilted garments and Japanese 


goods. The under-mentioned is 


a typical example from our stock. 


QUILTED JAPANESE 
DRESSING GOWN 


(as sketch), in good quality Silk, 
made high to throat, with extra 


width across chest 5 well cut and 
finished. 


Colours :—Purple, green, wine, 


vieux rose, sky, pink, 


brown. 


Sent on approval. 
(Ea oe 


REPRODUCTIONS OF LEADING PICTURES | 


FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1909-10. 
Boke ta? = 


P.S.—It is pecan to fix this coupon toa ld. post card. If using a sealed envelope, 
stamp at 24d.— 


FURS. 


PRINTED IN PUBLISHED 
SEPIA CARBON, PRICES, 
12 x 10, 3/-, 6/-, 
15 x 12, d 
We have a large stock : an 
and 12/- | 
of very fine Furs at | 
24 x 18 per copy 
extremely moderate inches. respectively. 


prices, ranging from 


12 to 60 Guineas. 


ARISTOCRATS, 1790. Frep Rog, R.I. 
Complete List of Subjects from the Printers and Publishers— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, “‘P'’ Dept., East Harding St., E.C. | 


There is no rival to the Gillette Safety 
Razor. It is the only: razor whose 


blades are so hard and sharp that 


The model illustrated 


is a full-length motor 


coat, 52 inches long, 
in nutria, lined satin, 
straight cut back, with 
collar and revers. 


stropping and honing can be entirely 


dispensed with. 


Sold everywhere, One Guinea, ae twelve double-edge blades.’ Cc ‘ombi- 
nation Sets froin 25/. W “Hints on Shaving,” se Be 
Mention this paper. Gille y Razor, Ltd., 17, Ho! born 


Gillette Safety 


NOSTROPPING NO HONING Razor 


MODEL No. 2617. 


Ee Glasgow: 
Manchester : 72, St. Vincent 


88, Cross Si Street. 
ross Street. 2, Conpuir STREET, LONDON, a 
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Ghe Hlighway of Fas! 


Magnificent Apparel. 


HE magnificent colourings and the 
beautiful materials of the costumes 


en évidence in Henry VIII., now being 
played at His Majesty’s Theatre, remind 
one of the Orient. The fashions of the sixteenth 
century are faithfully presented, the Persian 
note being manifested on the embroideries. 
Marvellous indeed was Cardinal Wolsey’s (Sir 
Herbert Tree) cardinal’s robe; the silk was 
specially woven and cost £1 a yard. ‘There is 
16 yd. double width in the silk cappa magna 
or long train alone and 4o yd. in the entire 
robe. The material for Henry  VII’s (Mr. 
Bourchier) shot silk costume -was also spe- 
cially woven and cost £2 a yard, while for 
the brocade on the robe in the first act 30s. 
a yard was paid. It is superfluous to describe 
these costumes as every one is familiar with 
Holbein’s portraits of bluff King Hal. 
i tt Es 
Velvet Interwoven with Gold. 
Purple velvet interwoven with gold is the 
material used for Miss Vanbrugh’s 
(Queen Katharine) dress in the first act. The 
trellis design is supplemented at intervals with 
sprays of gold flowers and the over robe is 
of crimson yelvet enriched with gold and 
lined with cloth of gold, the voluminous 
draperies of the left sleeve being caught back 
and held in position on the shoulder with 
diamond clasps, the ensemble outlined with 
fur. The corsage is ablaze with jewels, the 
picture being completed with a crimson 
velvet hood with a trelliswork of gold anda 
short folded veil of the period. _ Another 
striking costume worn by this clever actress 
is of petunia velvet brocade, the design 
accentuated with gold, while the over-dress 
outlined with sable is arranged in front to 
display a petticoat of a lighter shade, superb 
jewels enhancing ‘the magnificence of - the 
tight-fitting bodice... With this she assumes 
a very elaborate head-dress of gold studded 
with emeralds. and pearls, .crimson | satin 
framing the face in a very becoming manner. 
ey e % 
Coral Pink Brocade and Diamonds. 
Mss Laura Cowie as Anne ‘Bullen wears 
+ a galaxy ol beautiful frocks ;. standing 
out with special prominence is the one she 
assumes when she first encounters Henry VIII. 
The petticoat is of coral pink satin accom- 
panied by an over-dress of coral, pink: and 
ivory white brocade, the chain design. of:the 
material being studded .with clusters . of 
diamonds. ‘The tight-fitting pointed corsage 
is made with a square. décolletage . outlined 
with mother-o’-pearl embroidery, surmounted 
with a creamy lace vest. The golden girdle 
is studded with pink topazes. After the 
fashion of the day the close-fitting head-dress 
is made of pink satin bordered with pearls, 
and in shape is reminiscent of a horseshoe, 
whilst the wimple of folded pink satin 
extends to the waist. 
Fashions Across the Footlights. 
here is a wonderful charm in the dresses 
worn by Miss Evelyn Millard and Miss 
Sarah Brookein The Crisis, and from them an 
admirable idea of the trend of La Mode may 
be gleaned. Miss Millard is first seen in a 
simple dress of Havanne charmeuse veiled 
with ninon of the same shade, a folded band 
of satin ribbon encircles her waist, finished 
with sash ends at the back, and with it she dons 
a black velvet modified Napoleon hat the crown 
entirely concealed by shaded - green ostrich 
plumes. Miss Sarali Brooke, who wears her 
gown with the elegance and grace of a French- 
woman, looks remarkably well in a pale-green 
crépon gown, the revers and the gauntlet cuffs 
faced with lace. The introduction of revers of 
this character is a novel idea where reception 
dresses are concerned. I’rom the base of the 
revers a long slanting line of buttons extends 


to the hem of the skirt on the right side, while 
in the neighbourhood of the knees: on the left 
side only there is an empiécement of lace. Ex- 
ceedingly becoming is the floating panel at the 
back, and the black velvet picture hat slightly 
raised on the left side, embellished with superb 
ostrich plumes. 


Attractive Evening Gowns. 

} iss Millard’s choice in the second act has 
fallen on a pale maize-coloured brocade 

evening dress of the Empire character, the upper 


A DISTINCTIVE DEMI-SAISON TOILETTE 


Of bois sacre charmeuse with a tunic of black net trimmed 


with skunk, Designed and carried out by Ernest 


part of the corsage is draped with lace which 
also forms the sleeves, and is brought round to 
the centre of the back, where it is caught with 
a diamond caboclion and falls in stole ends, 
losing itself in the folds of the train. Gold 
embroidery is requisitioned for the further adorn- 
ment of the corsage and sleeves. Later in the 
act Miss Millard discards this dress for a pretty 
pale - blue silk Empire peignoir, effectively 
trimmed with lace. Miss Brooke in this act 
wears an evening gown of cerise charmeuse, the 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


square train and front panel embroidered with 
tarnished gold in a Byzantine design. The 
tunic is of parchment-tinted net with a deep- 
hem of Honiton lace—mellow with time. It is 
slit open at the sides to the knees, where it is 
caught together with motifs olf embroidery, the 
four ends of the tunic forming quaint little fish- 
tail trains on either side. The lower part of 
the corsage is of charmeuse and the upper of 
lace shadowed with net; a clasp motif of tar- 
nished gold is introduced at the waist. Her 
coiffure is elaborately dressed a la Grecque with 
a broad gold jewelled headband. Another 
becoming dress donned by Miss Millard was. 
of ivory white crépe de chine. 


An Indispensable Accessory. 
riting of frocks and frills across the foot- 
lights reminds me of Ross’s opera 
glasses, as by their aid the pleasures of the 
theatre are greatly enhanced. The expression 
of the actors’ and actresses’ faces can be 
studied as well as the minutest details of the 
toilette, for unless seated in the first or second 
row of the stalls (by no means an ideal 
position) these are lost. So intense are Miss. 
Vanbrugh’s feelings as Queen Katharine that 
tears well up in her eyes and every muscle 
of her face is at high tension. _ Ross’s opera 
glasses, in addition to being fitted with 
superior lenses which give sharp definition 
and great brilliance are particularly elegant 
and light in weight, those of tortoiseshell 
with mother o’ pearl mountings ever appealing 
to the smart mondaine. 


te 2. 


Fashions for the Demi-saison. 
here is certainly no more pleasurable 
occupation than choosing an autumn: 
gown in the salons of M. Ernest of 185, Regent 
Street, W., as the atmosphere is redolent of 
the Rue de la Paix and one is forcibly re- 
minded that nowadays it is superfluous to 
cross the channel as le dernier cri is to be 
found in our own metropolis. Illustrated on 
this page is an ideal creation for the demi- 
saison, it is built of bois sacve charmeuse 
shadowed with black net outlined with 
skunk, the Russian peasant embroidery om 
the corsage having been introduced with the 
utmost discretion. La Mode has commanded 
that tailored suits be built of velvet, therefore 
M. Ernest has designed many distinctive 
gowns which must be seen to be appreciated. 
Naturally they are built in accordance with 
the commands of this erratic goddess, but 
they have been supplemented by «elusive 
details which place them on a plane apart, 
they possess an individuality and cachet 
which is experienced rather than understood 
by even the initiated in the world of dress. 
A few words must be said en passant regard- 
ing the millinery—-it is fascinating, the eccen- 
tricities have been softened away, the models 
imbued with a refined distinction which is. 
extremely attractive to the leaders of fashion. 


ie ie ite 


Sashes of Moonlight-silver Ribbon. 
“The Japanese bow has not found favour, 
its place having been usurped by the 
folded ribbon belt with long ends falling to 
the hem of the skirt. Moonlight-silver ribbon 
isa dominating feature on elaborate reception 
and evening gowns; it isa lovely shade 
which is in complete harmony with, the 
fashionable colours, and when shadowed with 
ninon is particularly seductive; sometimes it 
is arranged as a drapery beneath the tunic, 
and at others as a sash pure and simple. ‘The 
advanced milliners are this season treating 
ribbon with the respect it so justly merits, and 
in addition to employing it in the form of 
cascades and lancer mounts it is cleverly mingled 
with the ostrich plumes, the beautiful colourings 
of the former being visible between the fronds 
of the latter. 
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PAIN ARI SING a Speciality. 


om 
Rhewmatism, Chronic 
Lumbago, Bronchitis, 
Sore Throat Sprain, 
from Cold, Backache, 
Cold at the Bruises, 
Chest, Slight Cuts, 
Neuralgia Cramp, 
Srom Cold, Soreness of 
, the Limbs after exercise 
is best treated by using 
ELLIMAN’S according to 
the information given in the 
Elliman R.E.P. booklet 96 
pages, (illustrated) which is 
placed inside cartons with 
all bottles of Elliman’s 
price 1/13, 2/9 & 4/-. The 
R.E.P. booklet also contains 
other information of such 
practical yalue as to cause 
it to be in demand for First 
Aid and other purposes; 
also for its recipes in res- 
pect of Sick Room re- 
quisites. Elliman’s added to 
the Bath is beneficial. 


ANIMALS 
Ailments may in many in- 
stances be relieved or cured 
by following the instructions 
(illustrated) given in the 


ROYAL for ANIMALS Elliman E, F. A. Booklet 
See the Elliman £.F. A. Booklet, 64 pages, found enclosed in 


TIAA sas (UYEAN iss | the wrappers of all bottles 
‘See.the Elliman REP. B @ | of ELLIMAN’S price 


> Book/lel, 
found enclosed with bottles of ELLIMAN. 1/-, 2/- & 3/6. 


8-DAY ENGLISH 
STRIKING CLOCK. 


In Mahogany and 
Brass Case, 


Engraved Silver Dial. 
Reproduced from _ the 
Antique. 


Height - 153 in. 
Width - 9 in, 


Finest London 
Workmanship, 


£21:0:0 


et 


Elliman,Sons&Co.,Slough,Hugland, Lanna 
THE NAME IS “ELLIMAN: > : London (2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 
Addresses : (Opposite the Mansion House.) 220, REGENT ST., W. 
Paris: 1, Rue de la Paix. Biarritz: Rue Mazagran, 16. 
Shefiield. Nice. Johannesburq. Manchester, Buenos Aires. 


An Apple a day 
Keeps the Doctor away. 
The equivalents are :— 


WHITEWAY’S 


CYDERS 


Supplied to his late Majesty King 
Edward VII. and other members 
of the Royal Family. 
Special brands for gout and 
theumatism, 


‘Light, Elegant; Durable, 
and Scientifically Perfect 


Fairy Eyeglasses are a deliberate revelation to 

: ; : those accustomed to old style pince-nez. Fairy 
Leading abstainers recommend it. diy + _? 
Illustrated Booklet from Eyeglasses correct the sight, dignify the expression, 
WHITEWAY’S ORCHARDS, il enhance the natural beauty and lustre of the eyes. 


= “FAIRY. oe. 


Albert Embankment, London, S.W- 
Send for ‘Fairy’ Book and details of seven-day. Free test, 


SE MEXICAN 
The * Fairy’ method of adjustment is the only one affording absolute satisfaction. 
Be Genuine ‘ Fairy’ Glasses have ‘ Farry’ stamped beneath the bridge. Refuse imitations, 
Hl Al mA R E N EW E R Obtainable of all high-class Opticians. 


Why not have your present spectacles or folders converted into =i 

PREVENTS the Nair from falling off. = CEAIRY! Glasses? Send them along and we will estimate the cost. 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its Sas 

ORIGINAL COLOUR, DOLLOND & CO., Ltd., The Royal Opticians, 
Is NOT a DYE. 223, Oxford St., W. 5, Northumberland Ave., W.C. 
Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 62, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottle. 35, Ludgate Hill, E.C 
, , ELC, 


I Prepared ouly by the ANGLo-Amenican Davo Co,, Ltd. 
33, Farringdon Road, Londoa, E.C. 


And :— 


‘CYDRAX’ 


The Temperance Drink, 


Mace from the juice of apples. 


CARTRIDGES 


To make sure that at the crucial 
moment your cartridge will not 


fail—make sure that you specify 
the ‘* ELEY" Brand. 

The supreme Reliability of Eley Cart- 
ridges 1s best evidenced by their unique 
popularity throughout the world. 


Hu nyadi , - : ™ ALWAYS ~ 


. TAYLOR'S RELIABLE 
Janos 
COMPLEXION 


The Best Natural Aperient OLITE 
(in Pink, White and Cream), 


Water for sluggish bowels. 

Brings relief in the natural 
This Powder beautifies and improves the 
complexion, and is practically invisible, 


easy way. Speedy, sure and 

gentle. Try a bottle—and 
Post free, in Packets 1,1, Tins 2/11, Bottles 3/3) 
Note Trade Mark, and do not accept Imttations. 


FOR THE 


drink half. a tumbler on 
arising, before breakfast, for 


Obtainab® of ail Gwumakers and Dealers. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, or direct from \ ELEY BROS.. LiD., 
CO R STl P ATI 0 N 7.85 JOHN TAYLOR, Mfg. Chemist, 13, Baker St., Portman Sq., W. : BROS 
AGRE - PRES 
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MISS EVELYN MILLARD IN “ THE CRISIS” 


Scenes from the Matrimonial Imbroglio Translated from the French. 


MISS SARAH BROOKE (RENE= SERVAL) AND MR. LENNOX PAWLE 
(CANUCHE) 


Renée has married Adrien Serval for his money, but quickly corsoles 
herself for her act by taking a lover who is of her own station 
of life 


MISS EVELYN MILLARD (CAMILLE DE LANGAY) AND MR. NORMAN 
MCKINNEL (ADRIEN SERVAL) 


A friend of her childhood (Camille de Langay) comes to consult Renée’s 
husband, Serval, regarding the will of her late husband which she desires 
to contest 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL SCENES 


IN THE SECOND ACT 


One night while in the country M. Serval is called away to Paris, and his wife.uses the occasion to admit her lover into the house when the household have 
gone to bed. Unfortunately M. Serval returns unexpectedly, and Camille, who is staying in the house, tries to prevent him from going to his room so that 


he shall not learn of his dishonour. 


Eventually the only way out of it is to take him into her own room—and as they are both madly in love with eachy’\ 


other the scheme is easily accomplished. Later on there is a big scene between the wife and her husband's mistress, which is rather “a pot ay tile 


kettle black”’ affair, but dramatically very effective 


a‘at 


Soh 


Hit your bird 


with true eye 


and firm hand, 


and then obtain a 
: i copy of the next issue 

ee —=—Sstéiots THE. ‘SPHERE. 
It is a Gun Number and with it you will spend 


a pleasant evening alter 


A Day in the Stubble 
and the Heather. 


It will interest even those who can only hit 
the dogs and the keepers. 


On Sale Friday, September 16. 


6 THE SPHERE. 6° 


Weekly. Of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. Weekly. 
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THE LADY-AILLER—continued. 


For a moment he caught Miss Milner’s eye 
It amused him that 
Jealousy, 


and bowed blushingly. 
she should barely acknowledge it. 
thought Horace, highly de- 
lighted. And certainly his 
companion looked charm- 
ing enough to arouse 
jealousy in anyone. Her 
mauve gown, fashioned in 
the latest mode, suited her 
to perfection. 

“Friends of mine,’ he 
explained to Miss Carstairs, 
who could not see them, 
“friends I met yachting 
this summer.” Alter that 
Horace’s attentions were 
somewhat divided. Even 
while giving a_ highly- 
coloured version of his stay 
at Seamouth to Miss Car- 
stairs he kept an eye on 
Miss Milner and her party. 
It was extraordinary how 
interested they were in him, 
first one and then another 
craning their necks to see 
him, It almost made him 
uncomfortable. He recog- 
nised one of the party asa 
customer and hoped that 
the recognition was not 
mutual. 

“Thank goodness,” he 
thought as they at length 
rose from the table. 

But no. Miss Milner 
was writing—evidently a 
note. Could it be for him? 
It was ; a waiter was bring- 
ing it across the room. He 


NOTES FROM HERE 


Beautiful Wedding Presents. 
[t has become the fashion during the past few 

years to give useful wedding presents, but 
it is not until one has visited John Pound & Co.’s 
palatial show rooms in Oxford Street that one 
can fully appreciate the wealth of choice: there 
is in desirable things suitable for the decoration 
of the home in general, and in particular the 
writing, dressing and dinner tables. Illustrated 
on this page isa set of silver-backed brushes and 
mirror, its artistic merits appealing to the sus- 
ceptibilities of the smart mondaine. 
Then there are solid silver James I. 
tea sets for £5 15s. 6d., and a number 
of other sets in good antique designs at 
extremely moderate prices. .A special 
feature is made of articles suitable 
for wedding gifts ranging from 15s. 6d. 
to a guinea in silver plate. For in- 
stance, there are James J. sauce boats 
on a tray for 15s. 6d., a silver plated 
fruit plate and glass dish for rgs. 6d., 
while another’ ever-welcome present 
is a hors d’oeuvve dish with four 
divisions for £2 2s. 6d. 

t % 
Invigorating Salts. 
M any people consider smelling salts 
the prerogative of women. The 

up-to-date business man knows that 
after an hour or two’s work a whiff 
or two of a really good reliable 
smelling salts does much to clear 
the head and brain. It is therefore 
no uncommon thing to find on the 
table of the strenuous brain-worker 
a bottle of Crown Lavender Salts, 
a preparation which is eminently 
adapted for giving fresh vigour to 
the mind and clearing the head of 
that weary feeling which comes over 
all given to continuously using their 
brains. 


tried to catch Miss Milner’s eye again as she 
went out, but failed. : 
“Excuse me,” he said to Miss Carstairs. 


A FAMOUS COMEDIAN AT THE WICKET 


Our snapshot depicts Mr. Harry Lauder, the well-known comedian, playing at the recent match between 
his own team and some members of the press at Newcastle. 
is a golfer of’no ordinary merit. 


sports that he takes up 


Fashions in Jewellery. 
a] ewallery has never been so universally worn as 
it is to-day, and in the salons of the Parisian 
Diamond Company, 143, Regent Street, W., one 
is confronted with lovely new designs, whose 
source of inspiration can be traced to the days 
of Louis XVI. Naturally they have been moder- 
nised to meet the requirements of the vraie 
élégante, but there is the grace and elegance, 
the magnificent fire and lustre of the diamonds 
and the mysterious colourings of the sapphires, 


A SET OF SILVER-BACKED BRUSHES AND MIRROR 
At John Pound and Co.'s 


Mr. Lauder, besides being a keen motorist, 
Indeed, with characteristic Scotch thoroughness, he excels in most 


“A note from that lady friend of mine.” He 
smiled knowingly and lit a cigarette. 

“My,” replied Miss Carstairs, “ain't you 
going.to read it?” 

“IF you'll . allow,” 
smirked Horace. He ex- 
haled rings of cigarette 
smoke and_ stroked his 
moustache complacently. 
His face was flushed with 
the unaccustomed wine. 
Life was fine, he thought. 
Here was he, Horace Simp- 
son, dining and drinking 
wine and two lovely crea- 
tures struggling for his 
attentions. He opened the 
note, smiling self - con- 
sciously the while. Then 
his face turned purple. He 
half, rose from his chair 
and read it again. It was 
short and the words stood 
out as if written in fire :— 


Dear Mr. _ Simpson, — 
When vou have finished with 
my maid, Wilson, would you 
kindly send her home as she is 
wearing one of my new cos- 
tumes and I should not like 
it to be spoiled by the rain.— 
ANGELA MILNER. 


Simpson buried his face 
in his hands. His head felt 
like bursting. What should 
hedo? Should he run after 
oo ie Miss Milner and say it was 
a hideous mistake ? 

He was aroused by a 
voice in his ear. ‘‘ Your 
bill, sir,” said the waiter. 


AND THERE. 


emeralds and rubies, a combination which never 
fails to appeal to lovers of beautiful jewellery. 
The fashion of wearing long strings of pearls 
is a revival of -our great-grandmothers’ days, 
while medallions are simple lockets in a fresh 
guise. All interested in this subject should 
write to this firm for their illustrated catalogue, 
which will be sent -post free on application. It 
is an admirable book of reference when the 
subject of wedding and other gifts is under 
discussion. 
Ee tt a 

Worth Noting. ; 
AX large number of people are under 

the erroneous impression that it 
is unnecessary for summer curtains 
and. other draperies to be cleaned ere 
putting away for the winter. The 
good hausfrau knows by experience 
how important it is and as a con- 
sequence sends her household goods 
to Messrs. Campbell & Co., the Perth 
Dye Works, Perth, where they are 
submitted ‘to a process: whereby they 
are rejuvenated ‘very successfully. 
They will send post Iree on applica- 
tion a yery interesting brochure giving 
practical advice and valuable sugges- 
tions as to the dry cleaning and 
dyeing of ladies’, gents’ and children’s 
clothing, furs, gloves, feathers, hats, 
etc., and particulars regarding the cost 
of renovating household furnishings. 


oo te tt 


A Royal Appointment. 
H is Majesty the King of Spain has 
honoured Mr. J. C. Vickery, 
jeweller, silversmith, and dressing- 
case manufacturer, of 179, 181, 183, 
Regent Street, W., with a special 
royal sealed warrant of appointment 
to his Majesty. 
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The Oldest and Best. 


TRADE No. 
MARK 48, 314135. 


Happy Thought! Let Eruifs 


66 99 
A. “Montserrat BOSTON . 


Lime Juice GARTERS 


K 
and Small Soda. FORTHE 
RUBBER 
BUTTON 


COTTON (Plai ck, ipe).. 1/» pair. 


THE REALIZATION OF ee areR ares a 
THE PERFECT HOLIDAY. 


Hosiers, 433, Strand, W.C. 
Animate nature may be 


intimately studied through 
the Voigtlander Binocular, 
making comprehensible an 
unknown field of vital 

interest. 


THE BOTTLE IN BLUE CHECK WRAPPER 1S ADAMSS 
Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World, 


/MARICH Cigarettes. 


The Standard of Luxury SMOKED 


in Smoking : made from BY 
ROYALTY. 


the purest Turkish 

Tobacco. Their exqui- 

site qualities satisfy the é 

most critical Tastes. Supplied to 
many of the 

cigarette case con. leading 

taining a sample = Naval and 

of these famous Military 

Cigarettes will be is Messes and 


Historie castle or stately 
cathedral, dominating 
“ Dreadnought " or fleeting 
aeroplane are _ brought 
elose within range by the 
Voigtlander Binocular. 


Nature's glorious summer 
pageant, whether on land 
or sea, reveals itself in the 
full foree of its beauty to 
the user of Voigtlander's 
Binoculars. 


FOUNDED 182! 
7 Eneowenen gr sete 


ACT OF PARLIAMU™ 


Crain: 
Sin Tromas Hewitt KC. 
GUSCRAL mance WaT TARY 

Ricnaro J. Pave 


AGCIDENT & GUARANTEE 


VOIGTLANDER PRISMATIC BINOCULARS GIVE -AN INCREASED FIELD OF 
VISION WITH A MAXIMUM OF PERFECT DETAIL. 


Prices: +8, £6 10s. +8 (Seren), £7. 


A solid leath 


sent to anyone en- Clubs. 
closing @ postal! (ery 

order (or stamps) . a 100 sent On Sale at all high-class Opticians everywhere. (Go) GORP ORAT Te Ee: 5 
‘or 1/6, and men. post free = | Fx | Pa LS 


Vioning this paper’ for 7/- 
! , ; ~ Fl R E 


Ls BF. BURG | 
> ASSETS EXCEED — 

FOR ACCIDENTS TO THE "[E588'000. 

PUBLIC CLAIMS PAID oveR — 

Horse Orwng Motor Car ¢ General — {8 000000. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
| Excess Bao Desr. 


LICENCES sence | 


12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


— Xv ee ‘ c 9 
For cleaning Silver. ElectroPlate &c. |: F LOR | L IN E 


Giodd ’ FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 
afr S Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
ms Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
e Nn eS KS PI Delicious to the Taste. 
ate OW er Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, Zs. 6d. S. Gd. per Bottle. 


Circumstances alter cases, FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Hinde’s Wavers alter faces, 
Put up ia Glass Jars, price 1s. 


e 
Real Ha ir Savers ° Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAY DRUGCe, 
re td., 33, Farringdon Road, Londo E.C. 


Motor Cars, Carriages 
HIRE PURCHASE. Ciueeraraitarey 
OR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, on the three years’ system 


of payment by instalments; or for cash at liberal discounts, 
WRITE OR CALL FOR PARTICULARS. 


ARMY AND NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd., 
Cineeeooo0 18, Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W. 4243.87" 


. Directors: Col. C. E. MACDONALD, Chairman; Mr F.G. CHRISTOPHER: Captain 


A.J. BURNETT. Colonel H. GODFREY MORGAN, C.B., D.S.O., Managing Director, 
f DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
———$— 


PUPPY BISCUITS 
TE: WHI TE. 
STARS 
You. 


e000; eTast HONGSCOPE : W The Watch of matchless merit & a4 | UE. 
comprising seven pages and cover 5 


on receipt of 1/- P.0., and. 1d. Price One Guinea & upwards, atall leading watchmakers 

Sanh Simply give date, 

RC For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
VERITY (T.3.). 4 Duke St. . 

Adelphi. Lo W.C, 


THIS COUPON-INSURANGE-TIGKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 oOo WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 


representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket#bearing passenger, Season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder, 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of ‘he essence of the contract, viz.:— 


MoTor Car. INSURANCES 
SOE A TMSURANEE Se GUARANTEES » FIDELITY 
Mooncare § Street, “Lonn0X- e) 


RQ Se hrs ety 9 


GMIALTA), 
_(Dept T), Billiter Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 


HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR ASTHMA 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF. 


No matter whatyour Respiratory Organs 

may be suffering from—whether Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Influenza, Catarrh, or or- 

dinary Cough—you will find in this 

& famous remedy a restorative power 
that is simply unequalled. 


A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post, In Tins, 4s. 3d. 

British D pot—46, HOLBORN VIAT UCT, Londo». 

Also of Newbery & Sons; Barclay & Sons; J. 
Sanger & Sy; W. Edwards & Son; May, koberts 
& Co.; Butler & Crispe ; John Lhompson, Liverpool, 
and all Wholesale Houses, 


Sold everywhere 621 26 & 46. 


(2) That deathtesult within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall hive been written in ink or pencil, in th soace provided unde: pl ath, before the accident, (ch that notice of the ac: ident be 
given to the Corporation at its Principi Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (@) that medical certificates anc ot) information be furnished ov the person claiming upon requ for the same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance appiies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of ae, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘'OceEAN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Liirep, Act, 1890,'' Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 


are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticketis admitted tobe the payment of apremium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Act can be seen at the Principal Officeof the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from September 14, 1910. Signature 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent, are not reovired to sign the above Coupon- “Tnsurance- Ticket, 
but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency ot their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subscription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.G. 


THE TATLER Be inate [No.-481, SEPTEMBER 14, 1910 


ALLS. WELL | 
D | AM FEELING RIGHT SIR! 
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